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VE, Cwsar, Imperator! ’’ This was the ery that burst from the lips of young and old, rich 
and poor, patricians and plebeians at the news of Cesar’s return to Rome at the head 
of his glorious and all-conquering legions. And how shall we make even the cold 

stones on which his golden feet shall tread, and the triumphal arch under which he shall pass, 
salute him with indelible words? Such was the question that each senator was anxiously asking 
of the other, those same senators who were so soon to stain their togas with his royal blood. 
Orders were given, and the architects of Rome made the cold stones speak. They spoke 
with words of roses, they spoke with words of gold-dust and of emeralds, but above all they 
spoke with words of mosaic. And after his triumphal march through the town the roses were 
picked up and tenderly kissed by the vestals, the gold-dust and emeralds gathered up by the 
plebeians and the beggars, but the mosaic had to be left there because imbedded in the hard 
stone, and is still there to-day crying out to all generations ‘‘ Ave, Casar, Imperator! ’’ And 
Cesar, still more struck than before by the magnificence of that art, summoned to Rome 
a great many more Greek artists, to such an extent that in a very short time mosaic was 
to be found everywhere throughout the great city, even in the portable floor of Casar’s tent, 
which was always carried after him with religious care wherever he went to plant the Roman 
Imperial Eagle. 

Very little can be said with precision of the origin of mosaic, but we cannot greatly deviate 
from the truth if we attribute its birth to some century before Cesar’s time, and the place of 
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its perfection to Greece. The brilliancy of the colour, the intricacy of the pattern, the monu- 
mental aspect of the style admits of no doubt as to its Oriental origin. Soon after Rome had 
adopted this other Greek fashion of art and shaped it to its own requirements, mosaic could be 
found everywhere ; it spread throughout the Empire almost like wild-fire. 

If Athens tanght that art to Rome, Rome taught it to the world ; because wherever Rome 
planted its Eagle there mosaic is to be found; in fact, there is Roman mosaic in Germany, in 
France, in Spain, in Carthage, and in England. It could be said that it began with the ** Ave ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Salve ’’ at the door of the Emperor to greet the Ambassador and the senator, soon 
finding its way to the atrium, the porticos, the triclinium, the public baths, to the libraries, to 
the apartments of the matrons, to those of the vestals, to the temples of the false gods, and 
finally, after the decline of the Roman Empire, mainly caused by the removal of the capital to 
Byzantium, it revived with phenomenal energy, and spread to the House of Christ, reaching its 
glorious apex with the representation of God made man. 

If this noble art died out of Rome as a pagan art, its resurrection there was Christian, 
bringing with it all the exuberance of colour and the fantastic richness of the East. From the 
East came the delicacy of the innumerable patterns, the gold and the blue, to replace the sim- 
plicity of the cold black and white tesserae of the Latins. 

No doubt one of the greatest of all promoters in the new Christian style was Constantine 
the Great, who made Byzantium his royal residence, calling it Constantinople, thus adorning it 
with all the Oriental splendour imaginable. And justly we could salute him as the people of 
Rome saluted Cesar, saying, ‘* Ave, Constantine Pontifex Maxime Artis Benefactor! ’’ Blessed 
be the moment in which he read in the heavens the words of God, ‘‘ In hoe signo vinces,’’ for, 
if he had not destroyed the power of Maxentius at the gates of Rome, we should never have 
heard of the greatness of Byzantium. 

But although Constantine promoted and encouraged with all his power this new art in 
Constantinople, he was not the originator, for that Greek splendour had planted its roots there 
years before. A great many palaces and churches were built during his reign, but the art of 
mosaic reached the highest point only during the reign of the Emperor Justinian, about the 
year 537, when St. Sophia was built by his orders, and the highest artistic talent of the epoch 
employed. It is therefore to the Kast that we owe more especially the art of mosaic and that 
of painting; and to Italy the honour of being for centuries the faithful custodian of that inheri- 
tance ; adding to it as they did the national artistic traditions of the past. 

With the new Greek religious sentiment and a new religious school of art, the artists con- 
ceived also a new type of man. The old Athenian athletic type disappeared and was supplanted 
by another one-—thin, rigid, and almost semi-barbarous. It seems as if those artists concen- 
trated all their attention on the faces and draperies, the last being always extremely rich, as 
also were their crowns, sceptres, thrones, and all ecclesiastical and domestic furniture. The 
faces in their pictures became all of one type, representing the artist’s ideal of what men should 
be, and from this arose the necessity of writing the names of the personages under their feet. 
Emperors, angels, prophets, saints, the Virgin and Christ were all one type, the type of severity. 
No mercy could be expected from their Christ, but only justice. Their Christ was the antithesis 
of the Christ of the Latins, who was always suffering, humble, compassionate, from whom all 
men could expect forgiveness unto “‘ seventy times seven.’’ It became an epoch of religious 
luxury, of decoration almost at war with the coldness of the white marbles and bronzes of the 
pagans. ‘To them, no colour meant no life, and we could say almost no salvation! For this 
reason we see them adopting almost exclusively coloured marbles for their mosaics. Thus we 
may say that the Byzantine school was one of painters, more than one of marble workers ; they 
painted with coloured stones instead of brushes and colours. The mosaic panels in San Vitale 
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of Ravenna, and the angels on the dome of the sepulchre of Galla Placidia, also in Ravenna, as 
well as the long friezes in Santa Apollinare, are sufficient to prove the assertion. 

That superb scheme of colour of Galla Placidia’s tomb was soon recognised as such by the 
great master Raphael; in fact, after his visit to Ravenna he adopted the same scheme of colour 
for his Loggia in the Vatican as did Pinturicchio in the library at Siena, the Borgia rooms in 
the Vatican, as did hundreds of other artists of that and later periods of the Italian school. 
Once this great colour fashion had started nothing could uproot it, although many attempts were 
made to return to the simplicity and coldness of colour of the primitive Latin church. 

We should never forget how greatly we are indebted to the Byzantine school of art; for 
during the first centuries of the new Empire and also during the insurrection against the adora- 
tion of the images led by Leo, who, with his barbarous legions of iconoclasts, destroyed the 
most beautiful works of art, a great many Greek artists left their country and were scattered 
over different parts of Europe, chiefly over Germany and Italy, where they formed the Rhenish 
school which preceded the German one and the primitive Italian school, which was without 
doubt the foundation stone of the Golden Age of the fifteenth century, which shaped the art of 
all Europe. 

Without the artistic invasion of colour from the East the world would never have seen the 
glorious St. Mark of Venice, the immortal Ravenna, the basilicas of the Eternal City, nor the 
gems of Westminster ; and without the St. Mark of Venice there would have been no Tintorettos, 
no Giorgiones, no Veroneses, no Titians, no Venetian school. And where should we be had 
the Venetian school never existed? Once that art was introduced into Italy there was no other 
art left worth speaking of. The churches, the public monuments, and everything to which art 
was applied became Byzantine, to the point that when later on, in 801, Charlemagne was going 
to be crowned by the Pope in Rome his celebrated vestment, now among the treasures of the 
Vatican, was Byzantine, as no other style could be found worthy of his royal shoulders. Besides 
the importation of the new Christian art, another great factor forced the Italians to abandor. the 
old Roman art ; and this was the barbarous invasion of the Goths and others, *hen they cut the 
old statues to pieces to pave the roads, or to build walls of defence against the enemy ; and with 
the disappearance of the monuments and the faise gods, disappeared also the art of their fathers, 
leaving that same Rome which taught all nations a hideous heap of ruins, a camp of desolation! 
The Queen of the World had become a quarry, where for a small piece of silver the builder 
could carry away loads of heads, legs, and arms of Venuses, of Joves, and Mercuries! 

But Rome was destined to have another artistic resurrection, and soon became the centre 
of the Byzantine school of Italy. With the same promptitude with which pagan Rome absorbed 
and assimilated the arts of Athens, to the point of being almost ashamed of talking Latin, at this 
time she absorbed with fanatical joy the religious art of the East, and in that art soon became 
greater than her teacher. 

Like all other social evolutions, the Mother Art gave birth to other arts in Rome, the first 
of these being the art of the Cosmati, or marble workers, with which I shall now deal exclusively. 
The Cosmati were art workers of Rome, and, like the Della Robbia, carried on their work for 
generations. In the history of the past we may see that if Peter was a stone carver his son 
Paul was also a stone carver; and in the same way, in this road were only leather-workers, in 
that one only sword-makers—as in Lombard Street were only Milanese bankers and Milanese 
moneylenders. ‘The founder of the family was a certain Laurentius, whose son Jacobus 
Cosmati did work in St. Saba in Rome in the year 1205, and soon this family of art workers 
increased, and later on we see the names of Odericus, Petrus, and many others. They 
carried on with religious fidelity their art, improving year by year their work, and increasing 
their reputation, so much so that their fame quickly spread even as far as Westminster. For 
a church to possess a floor, a pulpit, a cloister, or even a column only, decorated by the Cosmati 
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was almost as precious as to possess a relic of a saint. In fact, that family had the reputation 
of working more for God than for money, such was the religious feeling that they put into every 
piece of their work. The Cosmati were not only architects of great repute, colourists as great 
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as Titian, but they were marble carvers such as the world had never seen before. And they 
worked on their knees as Beato Angelico did before his frescoes. They made the sign of the 
Cross at the beginning and end of their daily work, and instead of whistling the popular airs of 
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the time, they sang hymns of praise to the God for whom they worked. We may see from the 
archives in the monasteries that they received money, but very probably the settlement of their 
accounts was made by promises of masses for the repose of their souls after death ; in fact, only 
men who worked for God could have done the work they did. 

At the time of ¢reat religious zeal in England a king died whose works had been so great 
and good that all men called him Saint. That King was Edward the Confessor. And who 
could be more worthy than the Cosmati to make the tomb to receive his bones? Consequently 
they were invited to London at the time of Henry II., and they must have been greatly pleased 
to come and do honour to the saintly king. They brought with them their stones and their 
tools, and after a long and dangerous journey were most probably received by the Abbot at 
Westminster, at which place they continued living and working for some years. From certain 
records we see how Richard de Ware, then Abbot of Westminster, himself visited Rome, whence 
he brought back some of the rarest jaspers and marbles. 

The shrine of Edward the Confessor can be described as a monument without any architec- 
tural pretensions whatever. It is composed of an oblong block of marble resting on a step, 
with three niches cut out of each of the two longest faces, and with a large cornice on the top 
supporting the sarcophagus containing the body of the King. The whole surface was once 
encrusted with the most sumptuous mosaic work of original patterns, generally on gold back- 
ground. Rich coloured square or round stones, of verde antique and porphyry, made the centres 
round which the various patterns circulated. Porphyry, cipollino, alabaster, yellow antique, 
malachite, and other precious stones were all employed in making up the geometrical patterns. 
It is absolutely surprising the skill with which the small tesserw or cubic pieces of stone were 
embedded in the cement, catching the light according to the will of the artist, and for the benefit 
of the general effect. Unfortunately, in this tomb very little mosaic is left to convey fully to us 
the great ability of the artist, and one of the most remarkable features of the work is the great 
variety of the patterns in all the panels. The creative power of those artistic minds must have 
been almost inexhaustible. You can easily detect that each of these patterns has been invented 
on the spot and designed with the chisel straight on to the stone itself. This monument has 
most unfortunately gone through the greatest vicissitudes imaginable, for first it was robbed 
of everything that could be turned into money by Henry VIII., then pulled down altogether. 
It was re-erected in 1557 and the pieces put up wrongly, and then robbed of all the remaining 
mosaic work by devoted pilgrims, who looked upon a tessera of mosaic as a relic of the Saint. 
But the last, and by no means the least, of the damage was done when they attempted to restore 
it to its primitive magnificence by filling up with plaster the spaces where mosaic had once been, 


and painting it over with oil colours—a sort of imitation of the original work. Fortunately, 
time, and above all the devotional habits of the pilgrims of rubbing rosaries on the monument, 
rubbed off the imitation of mosaic, thus leaving only the plaster on which it was once painted. 

It would be most interesting to know if the six niches of the monument were purely a 
decorative idea or a necessity suggested to the artist by the Abbot himself. After hearing of 
the use made by the pilgrims of these niches one is inclined to think that they were created for 
a direct purpose, and not merely for decoration. Their faith in the miraculous power of this 
Saint was se great that they believed all maladies would be cured by sleeping the night in the 
niches. We can picture in our minds the lame, the blind, whether prince or beggar, anxiously 
waiting the morning to find himself freed of his infirmities. 

The monument of Henry IIL. is composed of two sarcophagi, one over the other, the top one 
containing the body of the King and the lower one that of Queen Eleanor, his wife, with a magni- 
ficent recumbent bronze figure of the King, by a certain Torel. surmounting the whole [p. 79]. 
Although that figure is not the work of the Cosmati, and should not be dealt with in this Paper, 
it is certainly one of the finest things of the kind in existence. Its great beauty had never been 
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tully realised until the recent reproduction, because its height from the ground made it 
difficult to see ; and I am glad to have had the honour of directing the first reproduction of that 
work. Fortunately, the position of the monument is such that only three of its sides could be 
reached by the hands of the desecrators, and consequently three of the most important panels 
have been partially preserved in their primitive state. ‘The two biggest panels of the top part 
are decorated with sumptuous slabs of porphyry. ‘The slab 
on the best preserved side is surrounded by a magnificent 
mosaic pattern of gold and coloured stones ; the lower panel 
is still more important in design, the mosaics being quite 
marvellous. Nothing more wonderful of the kind has ever 
been done; one could call it the summit of the mosaic art. 
Neither Rome nor any other city of Italy possesses another 
panel of equal magnificence. We could say with the Latins, 
** Non plus ultra.”’ 

Another interesting monument, although of much less 
importance, is the little one to the children of Henry II. It 
is simply a sarcophagus half imbedded in the wall, showing 
only one front and the top, which is beautifully decorated 
with a pattern of mosaic in gold, white, and brown. ‘The 
mosaics on the other sides have completely disappeared. 
This monument was originally placed in the Sanctuary with 
all the other royal monuments, but was removed to make 
room for some more important royalties. Once it must have 
been a little gem. 

Equally interesting is one of the two slabs of marble in 
the floor of the Sanctuary containing the remains of John 
and Margaret, attributed to the Cosmata Petrus. Only a 
very little of the primitive work has been preserved, and this 
is a geometrical pattern of white and red mosaic framed by 
brass borders and letters. 

The Cosmati did not limit themselyes to monumental 
work, but also did pavement mosaic of equal importance. 
Their work is often wrongly called ‘* Opus Alexandrinum,”’ 
instead of ** Opus Romanum ”’ as they themselves called it, 
the former being the name given only to the previous mosaic 
pavements of earlier Christian art. 

The pavement around the shrine of Edward the Con- 
fessor is by Odericus, and no doubt is the most uncommon of 








. . . EFFIGY OF HENRY III. ON TOMB, 
the kind ever seen. In this pavement there is not the usual Reproduction by Chev. Vormilil, > 


stone framework which one is accustomed to see in mosaics 


of the period; it seems as if the pattern were imbedded into one plain floor of stone. The 
pattern, although purely Byzantine, gives the impression of being in arabesque. No pavement 
of this pattern has ever been done before. It has been greatly damaged, and is now covered 
with oilcloth to preserve it from further destruction. 

The other pavement in front of the altar is the work of Petrus Civis Romanus, and covers 
up almost the whole of the Sanctuary floor. It is a most remarkable work of ecclesiastic pave- 
ment. It may be said that Petrus never did anything so sumptuous in design and colour as that. 
The human mind will never be able to conceive a more wonderful work. The design is made 
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up principally of circles intersecting each other, and then resolving into square and rectangular 
forms; each square and circle is filled up with innumerable smaller designs made up of tiny 
pieces of mosaic. The grouping of the colours and the rest, given at intervals, is so judicious, 
producing such an exquisite harmony of colour that nothing better could be produced by the 
brush and palette. When it was in better preservation it must have been remarkably striking, 
as even Holbein selected it as a model for the foreground of his picture now in the National 
Gallery, called ** The Ambassadors.’ 

Another important work done in England under the title of ** Opus Alexandrinum ** is a 
pavement in Canterbury Cathedral, although this work in later centuries has been a great deal 
restored and a sort of border of majolica tiles added to 1t. 

This completes the list of the only works of the Cosmati school in England ; unfortunately 
their example of colour in architecture has not been followed up in this country as much as in 
the South of Europe, although some few attempts have been made to revive it from time to time 
without much success. This is a great loss, as colour in architecture is almost as indispensable 
asform. The Greeks and many other nations knew this, to the point that a temple was seldom 
erected to a god without the use of colour. When colour could not be represented by stones, 
painting was largely employed. 


And now allow me to conclude by giving expression to the conviction I have in my mind 
that the colour of the tomb of Edward the Confessor attracted almost as many pilgrims as the 
virtues of the King himself. A cold grey stone, even with a crown and a sceptre engraved on 
it, could not have spoke lh SO loudly OF Thre Saintly King as the sold and blue, the red and the 


purple of the mosaics that covered and adorned so wonderfully his morta! remains. 


It may be of interest to note that in connection with the great Art Exhibition to be held in 
Rome next year, where England, I am sure, will make a sumptuous show of its work, a new 


1] 


museum will be opened, called the Marmorari Romain, or the marble workers of Rome in the 
| 


thirteenth century. That museum will be situated in the Castel St. Angelo, formerly the 
sepulchre of the Hmperor Adrian, afterwards the refuge of the Popes, and subsequently the 
political prison where Benvenuto Cellini was incarcerated. 


I was asked by the Italian Government to direct the work of reproduction of the Cosmati 
monuments, which I did with the greatest pleasure, thinking to render a good service to my 
native country by showing the work of these great artists at Westminster to those Italians who 
are not privileged to visit this enchanted land of liberty and progress, a land that has always 
been ready to recognise talent, be it English or foreign. The work was long and difficult, and 
would have been much more so but for the extreme forbearance and courtesy of the Very Rev. 
Dean Robinson, and of the architect, Professor Lethaby, to whom art is so much indebted. 

As I have already said, the work of the famous Dalmatic¢ of Charlemagne, preserved in the 
Vatican as one of the greatest artistic treasures, was brought over to Rome from Constantinople. 
Although done with needle and silk only by some simple nuns of Constantinople, it is the 
greatest monument of Byzantine art in existence. The subject represents Christ seated on the 
Universe, with the Virgin and St. Joseph on either side, surrounded with a glory of angels, 
saints, and martyrs. Over the figure of Christ may be noticed the Cross. with the emblems of 


the Crucifixion and the sun and moon. At the lower corners of the vestment are St. John 
the Baptist. and Christ calling the little children. Round one shoulder is represented the Com- 
munion with bread described by the Greek word for ‘* eat.’’ while on the other is the Com- 
munion with wine indicated by the Greek word for ** drink.’’ The front side of the Dalmatie 


(which is not here illustrated) is of equal interest both in conception and treatment. 
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Proressor W. R. LETHABY [F.] said he was 
vlad to have been asked to propose a vote of 
thanks to Cavaliere Formilli for his interesting 
Paper brineine to their notice a remarkable series 
of Italian works at Westminster, and at the same 
time he wished to congratulate him on his wonder- 
fully accurate copies of those works. The Presby- 
tery pavement in its general lines resembled several 
Italian examples, but it was richer, he believed, 
than any other known in having panels of glass 
mosaic. The second pavement was not very like 
any known example, being composed of what he 
might call a guilloche of circles. A part of the 
pavement at Sta. Prassede, however, had a good 
deal of the unit of design, which was repeated all 
over the Westminster pavement.* On the top of the 
little tomb of Princess Catherine there was a stone 
which was so irregular and so far from materially 
precious that he thought it must be a relic—pos- 
sibly a stone from the Mount of Olives. He hoped 
that one result of showing Cavaliere Formilli’s fac- 
similes in Rome would be that style relationships 
would be noticed with other work which might 
identify the artists who wrought them with cer- 
tainty. What we knew at the present time was 
this: the Presbytery pavement was signed Oderi- 
cus and dated 1268. The basement of the shrine 
was dated 1279, and signed Petrus. At Viterbo 
there was a papal tomb of Roman mosaic work, 
and according to an old writer there was an in- 
scription on the wall beside it—Petrus Oderisii 
sepulchri fecit hoe opus. It had been suggested 
by Mr. Frothingham that the Petrus and Odericus 
of the Westminster mosaics were two names for 
one and the same artist, this Pietro Oderisio. It 
was a striking coincidence, and it seemed probable 
that there was some direct relation between the 
two works. 

His Excettency tHe ITALIAN AMBASSA- 
DOR (the Marquis Imperiali), rising at the invita- 
tion of the President, said he should like first 
to express his best thanks for the pleasure the In- 
stitute had afforded him by inviting him to hear 
the interesting Paper read by his distinguished 
countryman Chevalier Formilli, and to view the 
interesting lantern views of monuments he had been 
accustomed to see from his youth. In the second 
place he wished to take this occasion to acknow- 
ledge publicly his personal gratitude, as well as the 
eratitude of the Executive Committee of the Rome 
Exhibition, to the Dean of Westminster and 
Professor Lethaby for their extreme kindness in 
allowing Chevalier Formilli to proceed with the re- 


* This comparison would seem to date Sta. Prassede. 
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FOREGOING PAPER. 


LEONARD Strokes, President, in the Chair. 


production of those remarkable monuments in the 
immortal Abbey of Westminster. They had by so 
doing given proof of their interest and sympathy in 
a matter which deeply concerned his countrymen 
viz. the preparations for the Exhibition upon the 
of which Italians had their hearts. 
The Exhibition to be held next year in the im- 
mortal city of Rome, in the capital of the kingdom 
of Italy, had a special meaning for Italians, for it 
was to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
foundation of a new, free, and unified Italy. There- 
fore this contribution of English art was a new 
testimony to that sympathy and that moral sup- 
port which Italy had received from Great Britain 
in the time of trouble, which Italians had never 
forgotten and could never forget, and which had 
been the basis and the foundation of that friend 
ship and sympathy which had so long united the 
two countries. 

Proressor BERESFORD PITE [F.] said the 
debt of gratitude we were under as a nation and as 
a profession to Professor Lethaby for incessantly 
revealing to us the wonders that lie so near to our 
own doors, at Westminster, had been accentuated 
that evening. We had always felt the debt that 
Westminster owed to Torregiano for the 
sance effigy of Henry VII. and his Queen, and for 
the wonderful effigy of the Countess of Richmond ; 
and Chevalier Formilli had brought to our atten- 
tion that evening an earlier link in the remarkable 
history of Westminster with Italian art. This sub 
ject was highly suggestive, and enlarged our con 
ception of the current of medieval thought in 
England, when we found that Henry ILI. for the 
central shrine of his ereat Abbey turned to Italian 


SUCCCSS set 


tenals- 


art. At that period, he imagined, there was a 
considerable element of novelty in the idea. Two 
centuries later we had begun to recognise that 


Italy was to be the fountain of inspiration in art, 
but in the thirteenth century the idea in England 


was fresh. These interesting works, the shrine 
and the monument, indicate to us the divergence 
of the streams of Gothic art. There was no 


doubt that their common source was the East, and 
that we drew here in England, through the roads 
that led from Rome as well as to Rome, our ideas 
of church arrangement just we derived 
ecclesiastical orders. The clergy were probably 
vehicles for conveying the Italian plan of church 
decoration to craftsmen and tradesmen and art 
workers who never left our shores. From the 
eleventh century onwards these craftsmen and 
tradesmen developed with rapidity and extra- 
ordinary skill the medieval architecture which 
culminated at Westminster Abbey ; and at West- 


as 
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minster Abbey one could not but feel proud of the 
dignity of our insular art, of its specially English 
characteristics and success. 3ut we had been 
reminded that evening of the intimate connection 
of this culminating period in English thirteenth- 
century art with the work of a group of Italian 
artists in this shrine and the tombs, which was 
interesting, because both the tomb and the shrine 
seemed to stand comfortably, harmoniously, and 
pleasantly in the thirteenth-century apse, speaking 
a different tongue, echoing a different music, but at 
the same time with a strangely subtle and har- 
monious expression of the same medieval ideal and 
limitations. Not only the divergence of the 
streams which met in this spot was marked by the 
different character of the tomb and of the archi- 
tecture, but their different atmospheres. He 
could only at the moment think of one or two 
smaller shrines, for instance the Shrine of St. 
Alban and St. Amphibalus at St. Albans, English 
of about the same period, in which all the inten- 
tion and all the sphere of the artist was the 
development by traceries and recessings of the 
qualities of light and shade. In the work of the 
Cosmati in Westminster we found that very little 
value was attached to light and shade at all. 
In the drawing of those curious writhing shafts, 
beautiful exhibitions of the highest technique of 
charm of surface, the flat surface mosaic and 
colour, the Italian ideal was side by side with the 
English. We only had to turn our eyes to the 
tomb of Aymer de Valence outside in the Sanc- 
tuary to see in the next generation the opposite 
method of thought of the English medieval artist 
to the Italian. He did not know whether he was 
wrong in suggesting that there were traces of 
English contemporary influence even in the design 
of the tomb ; there was the peculiar treatment of 
the trefoil springing which seemed to be drawn 
from the contemporary trefoil treatment in Eng- 
land, and he did not know whether he was wrone 
in suggesting that the capitals were probably 
carved by Enelish artists. 
tinct Enclish feeling about certainly the north-east 
capital at the corner. Owing to the unfortunate 
hangings one was not altogether in a position to 
judge of those on the other side; but he certainly 
felt that the carving of the capitals was probably 
done by English workmen. He should like Pro- 
fessor Lethaby to suggest one day by a sketch 
what that shrine was like in its glory. Chevalier 
Formilli was only dealing with its basement ; over 
that was a sarcophagus, upon that was the 
effigy, and above that, he imagined, some canopy 
or superstructure. When it was remembered that 
the reredos was a later addition, and that the tomb 
of the Confessor stood in the wpse surrounded by 
other artistic objects, the choir of the Abbey in 
its original glory must have been a very extra- 
ordinary sight. Few tombs in England remained 
in their original position, and one of the wonders 


There was a very dis- 
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of Westminster was how much remained that was 
original. Chevalier Formilli had mentioned the 
Cosmati pavement atCanterbury. This surrounded 
the shrine of the most popular English saint, Saint 
Thomas, towards which pilgrims were incessantly 
wending, and which had disappeared. Another 
English monument of the thirteenth century was 
that of St. Hugh at Lincoln, in its Angel choir, 
which had also gone. He was interested by Pro- 
fessor Lethaby’s suggestion that at Viterbo there 
was discovered the Cosmati name, Petrus Odericus, 
because Henry III.’s nephew, Henry the son of 
Edward, was slain at Viterbo, and Edward, on his 
way back from the Crusades after his father’s 
death, it is indicated to us, brought back marbles 
for the decoration of his father’s tomb, so that his 
journey back from the East to Viterbo provides a 
link between the Cosmati name there and at West- 
minster. He did not know whether there was any 
clue to what the superstructure of the shrine of 
St. Edward was like, but if the baldacchino at St. 
Paul’s-without-the-Walls was the Cosmati work it 
would afford one. He must confess to a sneaking 
liking for the later Italian ideal, after the tomb 
had been taken down by Henry VIII. and re- 
erected by Mary. Abbot Feckenham, he believed, 
with limited means created that interesting Re- 
naissance superstructure. He thought one might 
plead for a little mercy for it—a most interesting 
historical link with the fact of restoring the ancient 
ritual and worship under Mary, but with no inten- 
tion of restoring the ancient architectural ideal. 
Feckenham’s work was just as modern and as up- 
to-date as it could well be ; but it was entirely new 
Renaissance design. The Institute was under a 
very great debt of gratitude to Chevalier Formilli 
for his interesting Paper, and for giving them the 
opportunity of seeing these models. He thought, 
too, they were under some debt of gratitude to the 
Italian Government for permitting the Institute to 
have them on the present occasion. He should 
like to second the resolution of thanks to Chevalier 
Formilli for his Paper. 

Mr. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM |F.] said he 
should like to raise a question as to whether the 
actual family of the Cosmati were connected with 
this work. It did not appear that the name of 
Cosmati had been found ; we only find these two 
names, of which one suggestion was that Petrus 
and Odericus were the Christian name and sur- 
name. It was rather a question whether it was 
correct to speak of the Cosmati as a school. It 
seemed to him that the Cosmati were a family 
who made mosaics for several generations, just 
us the Amati were a family who made violins for 
several generations. All he had been able to 
find of the names of the Cosmati had been begin- 
ning with Lorenzo Cosmati, who had been men- 
tioned ; then he had a son Giacomo, and Giacomo 
had a son Cosmatus Cosmati, who seemed to have 
been one of the most important of them. Then 





THE MONUMENTAL WORK OF THE 
Cosmatus had four sons, named Luca, Giacomo, 
Deodatus, and Giovanni, of whom Giovanni 
seemed to have been the most important. Were 
the people who executed the work in Westminster 
Abbey, who were no doubt Italians, really con- 
nected with the Cosmati family ? The point was 
of some interest in the history of the matter. There 
was, he believed, no actual documentary evidence 
as to the name ; perhaps Chevalier Formilli could 
give them a little information on that point. 

CHEVALIER FORMILLI said that, although the 
names of the artists who did the work were not on 
the monuments, and there was no historical proof 
that it had been done by one or other of the 
Cosmati family, the way of dealing with the marble 
carving and of putting the tesserz into the lime, 
which was an absolutely special art of the Roman 
mosaic work of that period, admitted of no doubt 
that it had been done by the Cosmati family or 
some of their pupils. 

Mr. STATHAM: My point was whether the 
Cosmati were a school or a family. 

CuHevALIER FORMILLI: The Cosmati were a 
family and then a school, which continued for a 
great many years. Every work that was done in 
that style at the time was called the Cosmati 
school. It could not be said for certain that the 
Cosmata Petrus was the son of Paulos, but from 
the work itself it may certainly be said that the 
work of Petrus was the work of a pupil of 
Paulos. 

Mr. BECKWITH A. SPENCER said there was 
one point he should like to refer to, namely, the con- 
nection between the mosaics of Westminster and the 
ancient Roman Empire. It was rather a long way 
from one to the other in point of time, but when one 
thought perhaps how those marbles were obtained, 
at a time when Rome was merely looked upon as a 
quarry for materials—when one thought perhaps 
that in those marbles we had all that remained of 
columns that the Czsars looked upon, and in the 
cement all that remained perhaps of some statue 
by Praxiteles or Phidias—it opened up a very 
remarkable and romantic vista linking us with the 
past. Considering, too, the difficulty of trans- 
porting material in those days, and the dangers 
they underwent to procure such work as this, it all 
seemed to show that in comparison our efforts 
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were very small indeed. He should like to add 
his thanks to Chevalier Formilli for his interesting 
Paper. 

THE PRESIDENT, in putting the vote of thanks, 
invited the meeting to adjourn to the adjoining 
gallery to view the beautiful collection of casts and 
paintings, the work of Chevalier Formilli, which 
many of them hoped to see in the great exhibition 
to be held next year in Rome. The International 
Congress of Architects was to take place next year 
in Rome, and there would doubtless be a strong 
muster of British architects present on the 
occasion. Professor Pite had recalled to their 
recollection that it was through the courtesy of the 
Italian Government that the Institute had been 
able to hold this exhibition of Professor Formilli’s 
work, and he therefore proposed they should tender 
their cordial thanks to the Italian Government. 

The vote of thanks to Professor Formilli and 
to the Italian Government was passed by acclama- 
tion, and Professor Formilli briefly responded. The 
mecting then dispersed to view the exhibits. 


Writing since the meeting Mr. R. Puene 
Sprers, F.S.A. ['.], says :— 

In the Dictionary of the Architectural Publication 
Socicty will be found a complete list of the Cosmati 
family with some of their works. Mr. Gerald 8. 
Davies, however, points out, in his book on the 
Renaissance tombs in Rome, that there were four 
other families which produced workers in the 
Cosmatesque style, two of whom, by the way, 
preceded the Cosmati family. The complete list 
consisted of the families of Magister Paulus (1110- 
1130), Ranuccius (¢. 1135-1209), Vassallettus 
(1220-1276), to whom Mr. Davies ascribes the 
cloisters of St. John Lateran and of St. Paul-outside- 
the-Walls, Laurentius (c. 1150-1332), whose grand- 
sons the Cosmas gave their name to the style, and 
Petrus Odericus (c. 1240-1290), to whom we owe 
the tomb of Edward the Confessor at Westminster 
and Pope Clement LV.’s tomb at Viterbo, as men- 
tioned by Professor Lethaby. Mr. Davies is 
doubtful as to the identity of Petrus Romanus, 
but enters Stefano as a son of Odericus. He may 
possibly have assisted his father in the completion 
of the tomb at Westminster. 
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FROM 1192 TO 1255. 
By Francis Bonp, M.A.Oxon. [//on, A.J, and Wittiam Warkins [2]. 
Continued from page 50.] 


OW we turn to the planning of the choir transepts. Following Professor Willis, all the 
authorities have held that three chapels are of the time of Bishop William of Blois, 
and not of St. Hugh, for they have a single arcade on their walls, and not St. Hugh’s 

double arcade ; and they have the marble abaci of the shafts of the arcading continued to form a 
string, a feature said not to appear in St. Hugh’s work. With this we are inclined to disagree. 
It is hardly likely that St. Hugh completed his choir and choir transepts, but left the chapels of 
his choir transepts to be built by And, as is pointed out later, a bit of the 
walling of a small south-western chapel of his apse actually survives, and on that the double 


his successors. 
arcading is not present; but there is a single-pointed arcade, and its marble abaci are joined 
together to form a string | fig. 9 
for believing that this double arcading of St. Hugh’s time is an afterthought, and was not 


There are, moreover, as we have pointed out, strong reasons 


contemplated in the original design. These eastern chapels, therefore, of the choir transept 
should be attributed to the time of St. Hugh and not of William of Blois.* As for the end- 
bays, there has been much puzzledom. Sir Gilbert Seott and his colleagues suggested? that 
the northernmost bay of the north choir transept was the lower part of an intended tower; as 
to the most southern bay of the south transept, it was held that the ground story was of the 
time of St. Hugh, but that the upper portions were later. As to the ground story, its southern 
wall is decorated with St. Hugh’s double areading | fig. 2, p. 37 |. 
that it might well be held that it is not in situ. But it is not half such clumsy work as the double 
arcading in the boys’ vestry, where in hardly any two adjacent bays is the arcading of the same 
Both the one and the other are no doubt in situ. The end-bay of the southern 
This bay, however, was not three stories high, as at 


This, however, is so distorted 


height and span. 
transept is to be attributed to St. Hugh. 
present, but only one story high ; how roofed we know not. 
of the transept to the north by a transverse arch, similar no doubt to that which still spans the 


It would be separated from the rest 


Consistory Court and Morning Chapel (a) on the out 


It may have been because of its associations hal- 
side of the screens, (4) on the lower half of their 


lowed by the memory of St. Hugh, who had worked on 








the masonry with his own hands, that this design was 
retained in use long after his death. The single pointed 
arcade with continuous marble abacus 
in the central transept; (2) along the whole of the wall 
of the south aisle of the nave; (3) in Essex’s chapel, 
which we have suggested was the old chapter house; (4) 
in the present chapter house (1220-1235); (5) in the 


appears also (1) 


western bays, (c) on the eastern arcading of the Morn- 
ing Chapel; (6) on the lower part of the west front. Its 
chronological range therefore is from 1192 to ec. 1230. 
and it is of very little service as an evidence of date. 

t Archaological Journal, vol. xxxviii. p. 236; 
Mr. Sharpe in Lincoln Excursion, p. 22. 


so also 
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northern transept. This arch, just as in the northern transept, would carry the high end-wall 
of the church; viz. triforium areade, clerestory, and gable. That all the upper part of the end- 
wall of the southern choir transept was really one bay further to the north than at present is 
certain. In the first place, the vice or spiral staircase does not occur in the corner of the ground 
story—its normal position—but one bay further northward; similarly in the northern choir 
transept [fig. 1]. Secondly, if one mounts to the top of the high vault of the southern choir 
transept there are plainly visible the marks where a very massive end-wall has been torn away 
from the eastern and western walls; these marks are one bay north of the present end-wall. 
Thirdly, if we descend and pass to the boys’ vestry, it will be seen that its southern doorway 
is of exceptional thickness.* This is because the wall in which it is pierced is the original end- 
wall of the transept. This, then, was the ap- 
pearance from the high road of St. Hugh’s 
southern choir transept as completed by him; 
first, a building of one bay some 37 feet high plus 
a roof, and of only one story; and towering up at 
its back above it, the main end-wall of the tran- 
sept, which would be of the same height as at 
present. We may surmise also that it was not 
only of the same height, but of the same design 
as at present; for we may be sure that when the 
high end-wall was later on set one bay further 
back to the south, all the old material would be 
re-used; in other words, the composition of 
lancets and arcading which now fills the exquisite 
facade of this transept is really that of Geoffry de 
Noiers ; only it has been removed from its original 
position. 

In the northern choir transept the arrange- 
ment was the same as in the southern one, except 
that the original end-wall has not been removed. 
Here also the vice is one bay away from its normal 
position. The transverse arch which spans the 
transept still carries a triforium and clerestory ; 
the former must have been remodelled at the same 
time as that of the choir and the rest of the choir transept. As for the tower hypothesis of Sir 
Gilbert Scott and Mr. Sharpe, it is only necessary to ascend the staircase of the north choir 
transept to see its improbability. For from above it is clear that the clerestory windows are re- 
bated on their south side to hold glass. Now, if there were a tower, when these windows were 
glazed they would have looked into the interior of the tower, which is absurd. Plainly they 
looked out into the open air. Therefore, here, as in the southern transept, the end-bay can 
have been but one story high [fig. 10]. 

To the east of this end-bay is now a chapel, the apsidal part of which was built by James 
Kssex in 1772. But outside, in the turf, the foundations of an oblong building have been 
laid open; this carries on the lines of the western part of Essex’s chapel for two more bays 
eastward. This oblong building is of early date, and was standing when the Angel choir was 
begun in 1255; for on the north side of the Angel choir the tracery of all the aisle windows to 
the east is richly moulded and the buttresses highly decorated, whereas in the bay opposite 














FIG, 9.—FRAGMENT OF APSIDAL CHAPEL, 


* This doorway did not exist in St. Hugh’s time, and so is not shown in fig. 1. 
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to the oblong building the window tracery is unmoulded and the buttress and corbel table are 
absolutely plain. Evidently, when the Angel choir was built, the oblong building was stand- 
ing, and it was not expected that it would be removed. And, judging by the height of the 
windows and buttresses of the Angel choir, it must have been quite a lofty building to hide 


ee. ——————<— 
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FIG, 10 END-BAY OF NORTH CHOIR TRANSEPT. 


them from view. The oblong building is shown in Browne Willis’s plan of 1729; and two 
external views of it by Hollar appear in Dugdale’s Monasticon; the latter show that it was a 
building sufficiently lofty to hide from the north the adjacent aisle of the Angel choir, and that 
it had an eastern facade lighted by lancet windows surmounted by an arcade of trefoiled arches. 
It seems to have been held by almost everybody that this building superseded an early apsidal 
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chapel similar to the adjoining chapel of St. Hugh, but the only authority for this which we have 
been able to discover is a statement of Charles Wild in 1819 that the original chapel may be 
‘* »resumed to have been apsidal.’’ No such presumption is needed. As originally built, it 
was probably oblong. If so, what was done by Essex in 1772 was, instead of repairing it, to 
shorten it and give it an apsidal termination to match that of the adjoining chapel of St. Hugh. 
As far as possible, he used up the material of the destroyed bays; tiie rib-moulds of the vaults 
are precisely the same as those of the other ch: apels of the choir transepts. On the south side 
is a panel of fine arcading; this is i situ, and i is of the time of Geotiry de Noiers. Opposite 
is a remarkably fine doorway, which is not in situ, but is part of the early work: the wall 
seems to have been thickened to make room for it. It is possible that the oblong building, 
three bays long, was separated off from the transept by a low stone parclose screen similar to 
those which separate the Morning Chapel* and the Consistory Court from the nave,+ and that 
Grostéte took down the screen and removed its central doorway to its present position. Fine as 
this doorway is, the plain member of its inner order shows that, 1s in the doorway of the 
vestibule to the present chapter house, it is only the back of the original doorway ; if it had 
been the front, this plain member would have been moulded. The height, length, and fine 
detail of the oblong building all point to the conclusion that the building to which they 
belonged was of exceptional importance. What was its purpose? James Essex imagined it to 
be a Lady Chapel, from the similarity of its position to that of the Lady Chapel of Ely. Others 
have styled it the chapel of St. John Baptist, the patron saint of St. Hugh; and have invented 
a pretty story that St. Hugh was buried in the supposititious apsidal chapel here; and that 
owing to the crowd of pilgrims to his tomb this apsidal chapel became too small, and was con- 
sequently lengthened into the oblong building described above, and that here St. Hugh's 
shrine remained till it was removed in 1280 to the Angel choir. But ail this is mere guesswork. 
The altar under the great east window in the present Angel choir is known to have been 
dedicated to St. John Baptist. Gough, in Sepulchral Monuments, i. 65, quotes a chantry deed 
which speaks of the altar of St. John where the flesh of the body of Queen Eleanor lies 
buried.{ Since then the easternmost altar in the Angel choir was dedicated to St. John 
Baptist, the presumption is that the altar in the easternmost chapel of St. Hugh’s work also 
had this dedication. St. Hugh had expressed a wish to be buried, not where his tomb 
would be in the way (i.e. in front of the high altar), but near the altar of his patron, St. 
John Baptist. Now just beneath the marble slab put up by Bishop Fuller in the Angel choir 
to commemorate St. Hugh is the north-eastern wall of the easternmost chapel of St. Hugh’s 
apse [fig. 1, K|; and in this wall some years ago was found embedded a stone coffin with remains 
of vestments. Precentor Venables argues with considerable probability that this was the 
actual burial place of St. Hugh till his remains were taken up and deposited in a shrine. If 
0, St. Hugh’s grave would occupy the place of honour-——i.e. the north side of the altar of his 
patron, St. John Baptist. It might be suggested that the oblong building was a sacristy: 
but there is no documentary evidence to that effect; and if it had been a sacristy, it is not 
likely that the so-called Dean’s chapel would have been converted into a sacristy soon 
after ; what is now the boys’ vestry was certainly a sacristy in the fourteenth century, and may 
have been used for that purpose from the first. Nor is it likely to have been built as a 
chapel. Why should it be oblong while the three other eastern chapels of the choir tran- 
septs are apsidal? We suggest that originally it was the chapter house; this would account 
at once for its considerable dimensions and the great care spent on its mouldings and sculpture. 


ie) 


* Browne Willis calls this the Morning Prayer rest of the two choir transepts. They certainly do not 
Chapel. fit where they are now 

t It is not impossible that these screens are in part t “Altare Sancti Johannis ubi viscera praefata 
those which originally separated the end-bays from the  reginae (Alianorae) jacent humata.” 
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If so, what is now the end-bay of the north choir transept might be the vestibule of the original 
chapter house. And the large doorway which now is inserted in the north wall of Essex’s 
chapel would be in the centre of a stone parclose screen built, as suggested above, across the 
entrance to the old chapter house ; or, as may perhaps be suggested with more probability, under 
the arch which spans the northern choir transept, screening off the vestibule from the transept. 

Now turn to the western side of the choir transepts [fig. 1|. In each of these is a square 
chapel of a single bay. That in the southern transept at n—now the boys’ vestry—contains a 
stone trough, and was evidently screened off and employed as a sacristy in the first half of 
the fourteenth century. The corresponding square chapel in the north transept at p, now 
called the Dean’s chapel, was also originally open to the transept. The Dean’s chapel, when 
walled off, was divided into three chambers by two floors. The lowest chamber, therefore, 
was rendered pitch-dark, and it became necessary to pierce the wall with small windows; the 
ironwork of the shutters of these windows and of the doorways is original, as also that of the 
The second story has been absurdly styled the ** Apothecary’s 
and the niches in the walls, like those in Henry 


door leading into the cloister. 
Dispensary *’; it was more likely a treasury, 
the Fifth’s chantry chapel in Westminster Abbey, contained cupboards for minor relics. The 
third story may have been a watching chamber. The ground story seems to have been kept 
locked till recently, and here may be seen, in excellent preservation, mouldings, foliated 
capitals, and remarkable figure-sculpture of St. Hugh’s time. 


A more difficult task is to recover the ground plan of St. Hugh’s apse, with its encircling 
ambulatory and outer ring of seven chapels. Excavations have been made at various times, 
and the lines of St. Hugh’s foundations have been inscribed on the pavement, under the direc- 
tion of the late Precentor Venables; the foundations of the north-western semicircular chapel 
have been uncovered this summer. A plan of the apse and its surroundings was drawn up a few 
I. Pearson, at that time Consulting Architect of the Minster, and will 
On this some remarks may be offered, 


years back by Mr. J. 
be found in the Archeological Journal, vol. xliy. p. 194, 
In the first place, the plan was drawn up under great disadvantages: Mr. Pearson was in deli- 
cate health at the time, and was unable to visit Lincoln and see the foundations for himself. 
Secondly, the plan does not agree with the lines incised on the pavement—e.g. the curious 
triangular spurs between the chapels are omitted. Thirdly, it is prima facie unlikely that the 
voids between the transeptal chapels and the adjacent semicircular chapels of the apse were not 
utilised. Fourthly, the blocks of masonry between each pair of larger chapels on each side 
of the apse are disproportionately huge for the work they have to do. Fifthly, the most serious 
defect in the plan is that it altogether fails to take into account the panel of arcading shown in 
the plan at z [fig. 1]. The existence of this had been notified in 1857 in Mr. Poole’s Paper, and 
Unfortunately he was unwilling to recognise its importance : 
he declined to accept Mr. Avliffe Poole’s explanation. On the other hand, he offered no ex- 
he simply disregarded it,+ and no trace of it appears on Mr. Pearson's 


was known to Precentor Venables. 


planation of his own 
plan. This bit of arcading is situated in a small recess between Bishop Longland’s chantry 
chapel and St. Paul’s chapel. 
wall, and the door in it is kept locked, so that few have seen it or know of its existence. At 


The recess is walled off by a continuation of the chantry chapel 


A little way up the adjacent staircase is a small 
lofty room which has never been used since it was built. 
Its mouldings and sculpture are as fresh and sharp as 
when they left the bench. The vault is ribbed, and 
almost the whole of the centering still remains adherent 
to the plaster of the rubble with which the cells of the 
vault are filled in. Other examples may be mentioned, 
especially in crypts, in which portions of boarding 
remain attached to the rubble of vaults; but in this 
example almost the whole of the centering remains in 


tact; means should be taken to ensure its preservation, 
t “A projecting fragment of walling starting oblique- 
ly in a north-east direction at the junction of the choir 
transept and the south aisle of the Angel choir, singu- 
larly combined with the Early English of St. Hugh’s 
work cn one side and with the Early Decorated responds 
of the later design on the other, has been deemed by 
Mr. Ayliffe Poole to be a relic of the wall of St. Hugh’s 
This, however, is very problematical.’’—Precen- 
tor Venables in Archuological Journal, vol. x). p. 185. 


apse. 
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present the arcading forms the lower part of the external north-east wall of St. Paul’s chapel ; 
but originally it would be on the internal south-west wall of a small chapel, the most western 
on the south side of St. Hugh’s apse. Only one bay of this arcading is left ; but it is in good 
preservation [fig. §|. It consists of a pointed arch supported by shafts; the marble abacus is 
continued so as to form a string ; the two capitals are foliated, and the western one is a favourite 
type in St. Hugh’s work ; capitals closely similar may be seen in his double arcading in the south 
aisle of the choir and the south wall of the south choir transept [fig. 2|. The arch mouldings 
are small, numerous, and deeply undercut. In the upper set of mouldings is small tooth orna- 
ment; on the other side of the wall, i.e. inside St. Paul’s chapel, above the piscina, may be seen 
mouldings of similar character. This bit of areaded wall is of great interest and importance ; 
first, because its retention made it necessary to make St. Paul’s chapel polygonal externally 
instead of semicircular, and, secondly, because it shows that the little south-west chapel of 
St. Hugh’s apse ended in a triangular spur. 

The measurements of all the eastern part of St. Hugh’s work have been taken by 
Mr. Watkins, and the plans have also been drawn by him. The following account is given in 
his own words :—** The principle on which the ground plan was arranged by St. Hugh's 
architect was a geometrical one, as can be proved from the foundations still remaining under 
the pavement of the Angel choir, and from the forms and positions of the chapels, now marked 
by incised lines on the pavement, which were placed there by the direction of the late Precentor 
Venables. By the aid of these lines, and from measurements taken by myself from them, 
and taking into account the relative width of the eastern transepts to that of the choir, I have 
been able to develop the whole plan of that part of St. Hugh’s church, which extends from the 
rood tower to the extreme east end of the chevet, embracing seven chapels, exclusive of the 
north and south chapels at the eastern side of the choir transepts. Every feature of this plan 
fits, and occupies its relative position, and has a geometrical proportion as part of the whole 
composition. The following is the method by which the plan in fig. 1 of St. Hugh’s choir, 
transepts and chapels was arrived at. The total width of St. Hugh’s cathedral was found to 
be 86 feet between the centres of the north and south walls of the choir aisles, This line of 
86 feet was divided into four equal parts of 21 feet 6 inches each, two being given to the width 
of the choir, and one each to the north and south aisles respectively, as marked on the diagram 
by the letters a, B, c, D, BE. 

“The process of setting out was as follows :—a, B, c, p, E are the points of the four 
divisions from which were drawn diagonal lines right and left to angles of 45 degrees, the lines 
extending to the middle of the outer walls of the north and south aisles, and intersecting on the 
lines of the main piers at a, a, a, ke. Each of these intersections, a, a, a, &e., gave the centres 
of the piers of the main arcading at the sides of the choir and of the wall-shafting in the outer 
walls of the aisles. By this simple angular process the central transepts with the rood tower 
and the ritual choir and choir aisles, together with the chapels connected with them, were laid 
out as far eastwards as the west side of the eastern transepts, which is marked on the diagram 
by the letters r, G, u, 1, J, K, L, M,N. These letters also mark the centres of the piers and 
wall-shafts on this line, the distances between them still being 21 feet 6 inches. 

‘From the points r, G, H, I, J, K, L, M, N another angle was employed, viz. that of 
22) degrees, each line of which takes its rise from the centres of the piers and wall-shafts of 
the four main divisions, thus connecting the lines of the choir with those of the transepts. 
The eastern transept measures in actual work 26 feet 6 inches wide from centre to centre of the 
piers, which width is just equal to three lozenge-shaped squares as shewn on the diagram. 
Figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 indicate the positions of the piers and wall-shafts on the east 
pi of these transepts, the distances between each pair of piers being exactly 21 feet 6 inches 
as before. 
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‘** From the east side of these transepts commences a much more intricate angular process of 


setting out. From figure 3 a line was drawn at an angle of 22} degrees, and extended to the 
right quite through the building and chapel at the south side to the letter b. From figure 7 a 
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FIG, 11.—LINCOLN CATHEDRAL: DIAGRAMMATICAL PLAN SHOWING THE METHOD OF SETTING OUT ST. HUGH’S EAST END, 
The hatchings indicate the existing foumlations. The dimensions figured on this diagram indicate the positions of 


ting foundations of St. Hugh’s work. 
similar line was drawn at an angle of 22} degrees also to the left side quite through the building 
and chapel at the north to the letter c; and the point where these two angular lines cross each 
other in the middle at @ became the centre of St. Hugh’s chevet, from which nearly all the 
chapels radiate. 
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‘*'The positions of the chapels and their relative proportions were set out as follows : From 
figure 3 was drawn a line to e at the angle of 67) degrees. From figure 7 was drawn a similar 
line (but in the opposite direction) to f at the same angle, viz. 67} degrees. These two lines 
having thus been fixed, a segment of a circle o p was struck from the centre Q, whose radius 
just touched the two lines 3¢ on the one side and 7/ on the other. From the centre @ also were 
drawn two other straight lines, each at the angle of 55 degrees, to k on the one hand and | on 
the other. ‘Iwo further lines were then drawn, viz. y h on the one hand and ij on the other, 
at the angle of 85 degrees (i.e. the 55 degrees set square reversed), each just touching the 
segmental line o p, inclining inwards and extending to point kr in the eastern chapel, which 
point became the centre from which this chapel was set out and planned. All the above lines 
having been thus fixed, another segmental line s T was struck from the centre e, whose 
radius was from the centre q to the centre r. This segmental line was continued right and 
left through the five most eastern chapels, and the points where it crossed the lines ¢ q, k q, 
lq, and b q became the centres u, w, r, x, v of these five chapels, all radiating from and 
equidistant from the main centre q. The respective centres from which the three chapels at 
the east side of the eastern transepts were set out and planned were obtained by the intersection 
of diagonal lines, and confirmed in these positions by vertical lines, which are indicated on the 
diagram and need no further explanation. 

‘The whole of this diagram has been made from the single dimension of 86 feet, which 
is the width of the church; nor was any scale of measurement of any kind used in its develop- 
ment. But, after it was made, its accuracy was tested by measuring the sizes and positions 
of the very few remains of St. Hugh’s chevet, which are marked by leaded lines incised in the 
pavement of the Angel choir, indicating foundations which were discovered a few years ago. 
These foundations are shown in their respective positions by the hatchings on this diagram ; 
the measurements figured on the right-hand side of the diagram are taken from the centres of 
the only piers of St. Hugh’s time now remaining unaltered, and hatched in on the diagram ; 
the northern of these two piers is marked by the letter ¢ in figure 1.”’ 


This is as far as it has been found possible to carry the analysis of St. Hugh’s work at 
present. It now remains to attempt from the conclusions formulated above to give a con- 
secutive account of the building operations in Lincoln Minster from 1192, when they began, 
up to 1255 or thereabouts, when, we may presume, they were completed, or nearly so, since 
otherwise so great a work as the building of the Angel choir would hardly have been under- 
taken. For the latter half of this period the documentary evidence is of the scantiest. From 
a Latin metrical Life of St. Hugh it is inferred that the present chapter house was com- 
pleted in the latter part of the episcopate of Bishop Hugh of Wells; for it alludes to the 
canonisation of St. Hugh of Avalon, which took place in 1220, and to Hugh of Wells as still 
alive ; he did not die till 1235. To this period, 1220-1235, belong also the lower parts of the 
thirteenth-century work in the west front; for, says Mr. Sharpe,* ‘‘ The profiles of the moulded 
work of the west front and the Chapter House leave no doubt that they were designed by the 
same hand.’’ The great circular windows at the end of the central transepts are also men- 
tioned in the Latin Life. It may be taken, therefore, that the central transept was finished 
between 1220 and 1235; probably earlier still. The next document is the will of Bishop Hugh 
of Wells, who died in 1235, and left ‘‘ one hundred marks and all the felled timber which I 
may die possessed of throughout my diocese on condition that my successor may redeem it 
for fifty marks.’’ What was the destination of all this timber? It can hardly have been 
for scaffolding and centering to be used in building the nave, for the scaffolding and centering 


* Lincoln Excursion, p. 25. 
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employed in building-the central transepts would be available for that purpose. It remains 
that it was to be used in roofing the nave; probably in completing the roof of the nave, for a 
good deal of it may have been roofed before 1235. ‘Then comes a very important occurrence— 
viz. the fall of the central tower. Different accounts of it are given by the chroniclers. The 
annalist of Dunstable says: In 1287, ** Facta est ruina muri Lincolniensis ecclesia secus 
( along’) chorum post sedem Decani.’’ The chronicle of John of Peterborough writes : 
** Ruina ecclesia Lincolniensis propter artificii insolentiam ’’ ;* while Matthew Paris gives a 
long and detailed account,! of which the most important part is: ** Corruit opus lapideum 
nove turris ecclesiw Lincolniensis ’’—7.e. one chronicler states that the church collapsed ; 
another that the south-west corner of the choir (** behind the Dean’s stall’’) collapsed. 
Matthew Paris (i. 164 and 258) tells the well-known story how when a canon was preaching 
against the tyrannical ways of Bishop Grostéte, as he reached the words in his sermon, ** Even 
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FIG. 12.—RIPON NAVE, 


if we be silent, the stones will cry out.’ the stonework of the new tower of the chureh of 
Lincoln collapsed ; and by its fall three men were killed and the whole church was shaken and 
damaged; but the bishop set to work to rebuild it effectually. Matthew Paris’s account is 
apparently the correct one: for it is clear from the masonry that an earlier tower than the 
present central one has existed and has collapsed. It may be, as the Dunstable chronicler 
asserts, that the south side of the choir was more shaken than the north; but both sides of the 
choir must have suffered, for the piers of the northern ground-story of the choir have been 
cased and strengthened quite as much as those of the southern side. 

As the documentary evidence gives us so little help, we must appeal in the main to the 
evidence of stones and mortar. From this we conclude that St. Hugh built an irregular 
semi-hexagonal presbytery; round it went a procession path, and out of it opened seven 

* The term insolentiam has been variously trans- + Quoted in full in Archwological Journal, xl. p. 


lated ; we take it to mean ‘‘ quod Geoffry de Noiers non — 383. 
solitus est acdificare.”’ 
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chapels. This plan is not based on anything known to exist in England, nor was it in after 
days copied or developed anywhere in England; it is thoroughly continental, and was probably 
due to the influence of St. Hugh of Avalon himseli [fig. 1]. The choir transepts were of the 
sume length as at present, but the end-bay of each was only one story high. St. Hugh built the 
chapels of rt. Peter, St. Paul, and that which Wis subsequently dedicated to himself. Kach 
transept had a western aisle of a single bay; these bays are now the boys’ vestry and th: 
Dean’s chapel respectively. St. Hugh probably built an oblong chapter house at the end of 
his northern choir transept. He also built the choir and its aisles, the eastern piers of th 

crossing, and one bay of each aisle of the central transepts. His choir and choir transepts were 
roofed in wood and were not vaulted. The design of them was as thoroughly English as the 
plan of the apse and its chapels was continental. The particular church which was followed 
in the design of the choir and its transepts seems to have been the nave of Ripon, as built by 
Archbishop Roger between 1154 and 1181* [fig. 12]. The author of the design of the Lincoln 
choir and transepts, Geoffry de Noiers, seems to have been an Englishman, a_ practising 
architect in the North of England. 

The same architect who designed the choir designed the whole of the central transepts, for 
the ground course of the choir runs reund the central transepts up to their junction with the 
nave. The central transepts abound with evidence that no high vault was intended, e.g. when 
the present vault was designed, it could not be built without masking to a considerable extent 
the great cireular north window. The work included the erection of a cenfral tower and 
abutment to its western piers. This work may be assigned to the time of Bishop William of 
Blois. or thereabouts. 

Then comes a change of architect, and the nave is commenced. Its fine ground course is 
continued round the western chapels right up to the west front. It has been pointed out that 
the nave roof was probably incomplete in 1235; it may be surmised that this was the case 
also with some of the upper work of the western chapels: the rich eastern gable of the Con- 
sistory Court, at any rate, is likely to be the work of a later period. In this period also may 
be placed the lower part of the thirteenth-century work in the west front, and also the present 
chapter house. All this was done mainly in the time of Bishop Hugh of Wells. 

In 1235 Bishop Grostéte was appointed; he lived till 1258—i.e. for eighteen years. The 
Angel choir was not commenced till ¢. 1255; this gives a total of twenty years for the work of 
this period. A vast amount of work is to be ascribed to these twenty years. But it should be 
borne in mind that Lincoln was better off for building than almost any other cathedral. In 
medixval days labour was cheap, but owing to the excessive cost of transport stone was usuall) 
very dear. At Lincoln the last item was almost negligible: the stone—the yellow Lincoln 
oolite-—was got on the spot: the ground to the north of the cathedral has been turned up in all 
directions to quarry the freestone. With the cost of quarrying and the cost of transport so 
small the architect at Lincoln got far more value for his money than elsewhere. Secondly, the 
See was by far the largest in England, and very wealthy. Jn the thirteenth century it extended 
south to the Thames at Dorchester: it originally included the ten counties of Lincoln, 
Rutland, Northampton, Cambridge, Hertford. Huntingdon, Bedford, Buckingham, Oxford, and 
Leicester. Bishop Longland, in the time of Henry VIIT., had an income equivalent to 
{23.554 of our money.§ At the same period the Dean, Precentor, Chancellor, Treasurer, and 
Subdean had an aggregate income equivalent to £18,276 of our money, while the income of 
the eight Archdeacons in the same way aggregated £12,216: to these are to be added the 


incomes of the other Canons. the Vicars. and the rest: all were celibates, and the chief outlet 


* It may have been the great choir of York Minster, period it must be remembered that during the Interdict 
which was also building at this time. the temporalities of the diccese were seized by King 
+ For the bungling design of the central transepts John and not restored till 1213. 
see Archwological Journal, vol. xl. p. 37. § Benson, The Cathedral, p. 27. 


In estimating the amount of work done in this 
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for their expenditure was church-building. Some cathedrals, moreover, had a fabric fund. 
\uthorised collectors with ** briefs ** would also be sent out all over the vast diocese ; perhaps 
even authorised pedlars. In twenty-nine years a monk of Ely collected the money for the 
ereat Lady Chapel there, partly by preaching, partly by the sale of wares he carried on his 
back. In 1270 the Bishop of Lichfield promised his indulgence to all who would visit the 
cathedral of Lichfield and contribute to the building ef its spires.* Death-bed gifts would swell 
the total, also the contributions of guilds. But the most valuable source no doubt would be the 
offerings at the shrine of St. Hugh, both before and after his canonisation. At Canterbury, so 
late as c. 15380, the offerings at the shrine of St. Thomas still brought in some £4,800 per 
annum of our money. At Gloucester the cost of the high vault of the eastern limb and crossing 
us well as of the stalls was de frayed out of the offerings at the tomb of Edward II. At 
Rochester offerings at the tomb of St. William of Perth enabled the monks to rebuild the 
presbytery, choir, and choir transepts between 1214 and 1237. At Lincoln also the offerings 
at St. Hugh’s shrine doubtless yielded a large revenue in the twenty years in question. If we 
add big contributions from the Bishop—and it was the custom with thirteenth-century bishops 
to spend vast sums on church-building out of their private purse—and an income tax of some 
ten per cent.—such as was levied on themselves elsewhere for similar objects by Deans and 
Chapters, there would be money enough, and more than enough, to do all the work in the 
period of Bishop Grostéte’s episcopat : lily Presbytery, which also was be ing built c. 1240, 
cost about £5,724 of our money annually: York, in 1870, spent £9,405. In both these 
cathedrals, however, new work was being done; at Lincoln Grostéte’s work consisted chiefly 
of repairs, extensions, and vaulting. It should not have been difficult to provide annually 
£5,000 or more fer the work for twenty years. Nor would there be any difficulty if the funds 
only came in intermittently ; there were plenty of Jews at Lincoln who could oblige with loans. 
In the thirteenth century Bishop Grostéte was the greatest Churchman of the time and one 


of the most energetic prel: 


tes of the Middle Ages; we may be sure that he would not allow 
the works to be stopped for want of funds. 

It may be asked, what reason have we, documentary evidence being so weak, for connecting 
Bishop Grostéte’s name with great building operations at Lincoln. One or two bits of 
architectural evidence may be mentioned. He certainly rebuilt the central tower. Now both 
in the upper part of its interior and in the piers which support it there are certain features 
which, whenever they occur, raise a presumption that the work is of his time. They consist 
of (1) stone trellis ornament, (2) hoodmould stops in the form of whorls, (8) massive columns 
of vellow Lincoln oolite with very broad fillets, (4) few and large bowtells with large fillets in 
the arch moulds. The trellis work is seen on the interior of the central tower, in the upper part 


( 


f the west front, the completion of which may therefore be ascribed to him, and in the 
masonry which biocks up the doorway on the north side of Essex’s chapel. The whorl occurs 
on the interior of the central tower, and as a termination of the string above his trellis work 
in the blocked doorway in Essex’ chape 1: it is also seen in the parclose screens which have 
heen inserted in the choir to stiffen the piers. Whorls also occur as stops of dripstones in the 
Morning Chapel and Consistory Court: and, again, with the same function, on the aisles of 
the nave: if we may trust them as evidence, it may be that some of the upper portions of the 
nave and its western chapels were not finished when Grostéte became Bishop in 1285. As 
for the broad-filleted freestone columns, they first occur about half-way down the nave on the 
north side: here they are probably of the time of Hugh of Wells: but they occur so frequently 
in Grostéte’s work as to be characteristic. They are present in the piers which support his 
central tower: they are added to piers in the choir to strengthen them, and all the piers in 


Gasquet’s Parish Life in Medieval England, p. 226 
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the central transepts contain them. It would seem that in the choir Bishop Grostéte, being in 
a hurry to get it ready for service again as soon as possible, merely added additional columns 
to the piers; but in the central transepts, about which there was no hurry, he entirely rebuilt 
the light piers of Geofiry de Noiers, re-using, however, as many of the marble shafts as possible. 

As regards the mouldings, the Golden Age at Lincoln was that of 1220 to 1235. ‘To this 
period belongs the doorway of the chapter house, and consequently those of the south central 
transept and the two small porches in the west front. No suites of mouldings more delicate and 
exquisite were ever wrought. In comparison with these the mouldings of the time of St. Hugh 
and his successor, interesting as they are, appear a little archaic, especially as they are usually 
worked on the wall plane and soffit plane and not on the chamfer plane. In comparison with 
the mouldings of 1192-1235 those of Grostéte’s time look extremely coarse. Nowhere can thi 
difference be better seen than in the Galilee, where the exquisite doorway into the church puts to 
shame the work in the porch, helped out though it be by 5,355 specimens of big tooth ornament. 


For convenience the work ascribed to Bishop Grostéte may be divided into six sections. 
(1) This includes the completion of the nave and its western chapels and of the west front. It 
inay be that Grostéte was already engaged on this work when the central tower fell in 1237. 
(2) When it did fall, other work would have to be put aside in order to erect a new central tower 
and repair damages. Fortunately the tower had fallen almost vertically, as did the steeple of 
Chichester Cathedral in 1861, and only a single adjacent bay had to be rebuilt in part on each 
side ; also the choir piers were strengthened by additional coiumns of freestone. As for the 
tower, its piers would have in part to be taken down, but no doubt much of the core of the old 
piers remains. In rebuilding, the piers were made much more massive. ‘The freestone columns 
of its piers are probably Grostéte’s work, and the marble shafts those of the old tower piers 
re-used, The arches carrying the old tower must have been seriously damaged, and would 
probably have to be entirely rebuilt ; and owing to the greater thickness of the new piers they 
would have to be broader than before. 

Grostete seems then to have made up his mind to undertake a far vaster task-—viz. to 
insert high vaults all over the cathedral. He must have decided on this in 1237, or very littl 
later ; for in repairing the broken bays of the triforium of the choir and central transept he did 
not preserve the original design, but adopted a design which would enable high vaults to Ix 
put up there. As Geoffry de Noiers had designed the triforium and clerestory of the choi 
transepts, choir, and central transepts, no high vaults were possible. Both triforium and 
clerestory had to be entirely remodelled before high vaults could be undertaken. How this 
was done has been explained above and need not be repeated here. When every fourth 
window of St. Hugh’s clerestory had been blocked to receive a clerestory buttress and fliers, 
and when St. Hugh’s triforium had been taken out and the present one put in its place with 
stiffening arches in the chamber behind it, then at length it would be possible to commenc 
the vaulting. 

The precise order in which the vaults were successively put up must be left for futur 
consideration. But afew remarks may be offered, based on an analysis of the rib-moulds and 
the articulation of the vaults. The vaults of Lincoln Minster fall into two entirely different 
vroups, executed at widely different times. ‘The first group comprises low vaults only—viz. 
those of the choir aisles, the chapels of St. James and St. Edward the Martyr, the end-bay 
of the north choir transept, the Dean’s chapel, the boys’ vestry, the chapels of St. Peter. 
St. Paul, and St. Hugh, and Essex’s chapel. These have an earlier type of rib-mould than 
any other in the Minster. having all their ribs moulded on tiie wall plane and the soffit plane. 
never on the chamfer plane. As regards articulation, they are all sexpartite vaults or variants 
thereof. Tf one rib has to be omitted. they become quinquepartite : if two ribs, quadripartite 
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a fact which widely separates them from such vaults as those of the choir, the chapte r house, 
the nave, and its western chapels. 

The vault of the boys’ vestry is completely ditferent from the rest of the vaults in this 


vroup. At first sight it looks early; for it contains the billet ornament which is used so 


profusely in St. Hugh’s parapet; but so does the vault in the adjoining bay of the choir aisle. 
On the other hand, it has ribs which look as if moulded on the chamfer plane. As a matter 
of fact, they are not. A square block has been cut into two triangles, and each triangular 
block has been moulded on the sides. ‘This vault belongs therefore to the early group. All 
the above vaults may be assigned to the time of St. Hugh and his successor. 

‘Turning to the high vaults, they may be divided into three groups. One group contains 
the high vaults of the choir transepts, those of the choir and those of the nave. ‘These may 
have been built in the order given. Of the three, those of the choir transepts, with their 
diminutive tooth ornament, most resemble the vaults of the aisles and chapels, and therefore 
may be assumed to be the earliest ; Sir Gilbert Scott and Mr. Pearson, indeed, were of opinion 
that they were of the time of St. Hugh. In the high vaults of the eastern transept the sexpartite 
system is adopted, because the windows are arranged in pairs In each bay. The abnormal 
vault of the choir looks very remote in time from that of the choir transept; but one of its 
bays, that next the tower, having only two windows, has sexpartite vaultmg. All the rest of 


the bays of the choir, though abnormal in articulation, have the same moulds as this solitary 





separate bay, and are, therefore, of the same date with it. It has been stated, indeed, that 
this single bay was damaged by the fall of the tower and then rebuilt ; but there is absolutely no 
break between the vaulting of this bay and that of the bays to the east. All the bays of the 
high vault ef the choir were built together, and none of them till after the fall of the tower in 
1237. The vaults of the choir look remark bly unlike those of the choir transepts ; neverthe- 


less, they must be nearly contemporary ; for the rib-moulds of the diagonals in the choir are 
identical with those in the choir trans¢ pts, except that, in the latter, bands of tooth ornament 
appear, Which are omitted in the former. After the vault of the choir perhaps comes that of 
the nave. In articulation the two vaults are very dissimilar. It may be, however, that the 
vault of the nave, which fits into its bays admirably, was already on paper before the fall of the 


central tower; it would, of course, have to be definitely settled on before a single stone of the 
nave was built. The probability is that the abnormal choir vault is nothing but the nave vault 
twisted about to get it into much narrower bays than those for which it was originally intended. 
In other words, the nave vault was set out before the choir vault. but built after it. In the 
latter, owing probably to the narrowness of the bays, diagonal ribs were omitted. It was pro 
vided with a longitudinal ridge rib, and in each of the eastern and western cells was provided 
with a pair of tiercerons rising up to the ridge rib. But in the northern and southern cells 


there was no transverse ridge rib, and, consequently, the tiercerons had to rise up to the longi- 


tudinal ridge rib. In the nave, a transverse ridge rib is introduced, up to which the tiercerons 
rise in the northern and southern cells of each bay: the diagonal ribs are also reinstated. 
Owing to the great width of the bays of the nave there is room for all these without obstructing 
the clerestory windows. At the time when it was put up. this nave vault would be the most 
highly perfected example of vaulting here or abroad. A curious peculiarity is seen in the 
vaults of the nave and choir alike iZ. the presence of tooth ornament in their longitudinal 
ridge ribs. Another vault resembling those of the choir and nave in their general avoidance of 
tooth ornament is that of the chapter house. Tt is usually sssumed to have been built with the 
chapter house—i.c. between 1220 and 1235. But the articulation of this vault is exceedingly 
complicate d. and is very unlikely to have come into existence at so early a date, especially i 


a cathedral which at that time did not POSsess a single high vault in any part of it. Moreover. 


the buttresses of the chapter house are built too slight for « vault. and. indeed, had to be 
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supplemented by fliers in the first half of the fourteenth century. It can hardly be doubted 
that the chapter house was originally roofed only in wood, end did not receive a vault till a 
considerably later period. The lovely corbels also from which the ribs of the vault spring have 
2 decidedly intrusive look, and are by no means unlike the fine foliated corbels put up in the 
Angel choir for a similar purpose between 1255 and 1280. 

The vaults of the Morning Chapel and Consistory Court resemble that of the chapter house 
in their complex articulation ; they differ from it in that several of their ribs are chamfered, not 
moulded. It is possible, however, that it was intended to mould them afterwards in situ, as is 
the practice of French masons at this day; if so, they may be regarded as more or less con- 
temporary with the vault of the chapter house. 

The third group contains vaults which have a profusion of large tooth ornament, the most 
important being those of the central transepts, the Galilee porch, and the southernmost bay 
of the south choir transept. Now the character of the work in the Galilee porch shows that it 
is later both than the central transept and the nave; while it has been shown that the upper 
stories of the above bay of the choir transept, and consequently its vault, are late additions. 
It is suggested, therefore, that all these vaults belong to Grostéte’s time. A curious peculiarity 
unites the vaults of the choir, the central transept and the above bay of the choir transept 

viz. that they have longitudinal ridge ribs which are not horizontal. but arched. Jn their 
mouldings the vaults of the choir and the central transepts have many points in common 
in fact, the whole of the high vaults are interlocked by similarities of design. This is in accord- 
ance with our conclusion, that dissimilar as they are in appearance, all of them were executed 
ina comparatively short period—viz. between the fall of the central tower in 1287 and the com- 
mencement of the Angel choir c. 1255. 

In addition to all this vaulting we may credit Bishop Grostéte with the two upper stories 
of the end-bays of the two choir transepts. In the northern choir transept what apparently had 
heen the vestibule to the old chapter house was thrown into the transept; and it is possible that 
at this time the old chapter house was converted into a chapel of St. Mary Magdalene.t In the 
north choir transept the original end-wall was allowed to remain; in the south choir transept 
the original end-wall was pulled down, and the whole bay from top to bottom was thrown ope 
tothe transept. In the former no high vault was ever put up in the end-bay; in the latter the 
end-bay received a high vault, and below its central boss the great Bishop was buried ** undet 
a raised monunent that had his effigies in brass upon it.”’ looking up at what may have been 
the last of his great works. 

Such, then, as far as we have been able to make it out, is the surprising history of the 
choir and choir transepts of Lincoln Minster. ‘The account given of it makes no pretence to 
be complete or authoritative or final; many of the facts and more of the deductions may be 
questioned, The details of the fabric need to be studied by other eyes, and the analysis given 
here to be weighed by other judgments, before this account can make a claim to a full acceptance ; 
it is a tentative hypothesis, not a demonstrated theory; a plea for the reconsideration rather 
than the rejection of the accepted account of the building operations which went on in Lincoln 
Minster from 1192 to 1255. 

We are indebted to Mr. Batsford for permission to reproduce figs. 4 and 6, and to the 
Royal Archeological Institute for fig. 12; we have also to express our acknowledgments to the 
authorities of the Minster for the facilities given to us at the wish of the late Dean for a thorough 
examination of the fabric. 


* For illustrations of the Lincoln vaults see Goth t James Essex in his Reports speaks of the oblong 
Architecture in England, pp. 324 (2 and 4), 325 (1), building as the chapel of St. Mary Magdalene. 


327 (1 and 2), 328, 340. 
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REVIEWS, 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


The Constr House : t S , 
(oo fructhio } ( fed fd 
( aini Pians and Detail D 
of a Desi Country Hous 
and Chau s Lodge. By I ( 
B.Sc. (G University), } t 10 
l’rice ¢ t BT. DB 94, ] ( 
It is a necessity in the present-day conditions of 


architectural traming 
should form a resource indispensal e To tiie tud n 
even in subjects that might be more 


and practi 


studied in other ways if time and other circum 
stances would allow. For this reason Professo1 
Gourlay’s book may be welcomed as present ng in 
a clear and thorough manner tl thods on 
structine the features more usually met { ! 


buildings of any kind; and also as showing how 


these matters should be expressed in working draw 
ings. The scheme of the book is to deal with a 
country house and fully illustrate all its 


from the top of its turret to the sept tan 
means of very complete drawings, including block 
plan, the usual }-inch scale drawings, and details 


of masonry, carpentry and joinery, plaster and 
metal-work, and sanitary arrangements. T uthor 
is to be coneratulated upon havine contrive | to 
introduce such a diversity of features and methods 
of construction, and withal to preserve to t] oust 
its domestic character and avoi 7.) nce ol 
a construction museum or building-trad xhibi 
tion. The drawings are clear and well executed, 
and everything has been done to render t book 
of service to those who bv force of circumstances 
are compelled to teach themselves, though the 
author recognises that the aid otat cher is | ohly 
desirable ; and, of course, every opportunit ruld 
be used to acquire an acqu Lint in e Wi \ orking 


drawings prepared in architects’ offices and with 





methods followed in actual work. The b W 
thoroughly vood-class construction ; and the ex 
pedients adopted where cost has to | reduced 
without descending to shoddy methods can 


scarcely be learnt otherwise than in contact with 


actual work. Scotch names and scantlines of 
timber to which we are not accustomed ppear 1n 
places, but the methods of constructioi l such 
as are followed pretty much throughout th 
country. Joun H. Marxuam [4.1]. 


DINANDERIE. 


Dina e) - AH ) ad De 
Worl Copp } ( 
Perry, Lu / ( 
Renaissance Ar ture.’ &e. bai 120 
Sm. 40. Lond. 1910. Price 21 


15 Rath! Pla 

There is a quaint flavour about the title of Mr. 
J. Tavenor Perry’s should 
appeal to those who cling to the opinion that there 
is something in a name. Probably the proverbial 


Sons, 44 


which 


latest work 
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*man-in-the-street ”’ has never even heard of it, 
and his lack of information will be shared by many 
whose experience is consider ubly wider. Let us 
sayat once that the work before usis as dainty as its 
title, and never pails upon one from the first page 
to the last. 

We are reminded how certain branches of art 
} 


work or other industry have usually been associated 


with certain towns or localities, and have in con- 
sequence borne a special designation. Scattered 
through the length and breadth of Kurope to-day 
are countless specimens of early work in copper, 
brass, or bronze ; many of them designed for purely 
others of a simply domestic 
character ; but most of them possessing interest, 
and in some cases rare beauty, though only uncon 
nected references to them are to be found, and 
] 


hese 


] 
ecclesiastical use, 


{ in works devoted mainly to objects of a 
ditterent ch; racter. , 

From the fact that in the early Middle Ages work 
of this kind was largely produced at Dinant on the 
» owing to favourable local conditions, there 
Dinanderie ; and its 
application has been extended, at all events in later 
times, to similar products, without regard to the 
town or neighbourhood of their origin. 


A ] 


1 Garelul 


has arisen the generic term 


al historical sketch introduces us to the 
early Dinant, its workers and its associations, as 
well as to its struggles with neighbours and rivals. 
Mr. Perry notes the influence of prior Scandinavian 
work upon the character which the Dinantois im 
pressed on then produc tions ; and, in fact, his re- 
led him far afield, so that we obtain 
a very interesting and comprehensive view of the 


searches have 


whole subject, compressed into a few chapters. 

Nor are practical details of manufacture omitted. 
There were many factors involved in the evolution 
of Dinant’s speciality - and the materials had to be 
vathered from far and near, as is shown by entries 
of port dues, tariffs, and charters dating back to 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

While admitting the difficulty of asserting any 
precise geographical boundaries in treating of the 
various schools of work, Mr. Perry has wisely 
chosen to adopt the principle as far as possible, 
Germany and France claiming the larger part ol 
his attention. We could have wished the author 
had been able to give us more examples of Italian 
work, though doubtless, as he hints, those Southern 
artistS were occupied with the more precious 
metals at a time when their Northern confre res were 
chiefly engaged on copper and bronze. 

In the concluding chapters, those involving 
i description of the numerous objects SO 
excellently illustrated by the plates, and by the 
illustrations in the text, the author is able to “ let 
himself vo,” so to speak, and undoubtedly demon- 
strates his particular aptitude for chat class of 
He modestly expresses the fear lest his 
pages ““may seem too much in the nature of a 
catalogue raisonné,” but his task is carried out with 
too much skill, and the interest evoked is too great 


chiefly 


writing. 
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for such an impression to trouble his readers. 
Historical details, the daring use by 
Napoleon L. of the great Dagobert’s famous chair, 
which he had placed on the cliffs opposite the 
Enelish coast in 1804, are cleverly mingled with 
others of a lighter tone, as when our author sug- 
vests the probable relationship of the ehaudronniei 
ambulant of the Middle Ages with his more modest 
confrére our travelling tinker of to-day. 
In the valuable notes on Sanctuary Rings or 

Knockers, Mr. Perry quotes what he calls the 
* plausible ” theory that these rings were knockers, 
though he points out that there was never any 
hoss on them for striking, or any plate on the door 
to receive the blow. Surely there is little reason 
to suppose that knockers would be required, or be 
of any use, on a building such medieval 
church, which when in use would be always open, 
and when not in use would hardly be provided with 
a door-opener in constant attendance. The 
author’s own conclusion seems the correct one, 
namely, that these rings “were in some way 
associated with the right of Sanctuary.” There 
must be some special reason why the ring—ob- 
viously the important feature—should always be in 
the mouth of a creature intended to represent, how- 
ever conventionally, a lion rather than any other 
animal. Is it not, indeed, possible that this prac 
tically universal choice might serve as a useful clue 
towards discovering the real origin and purpose of 
the rings themselves? Mr. Perry considers the 
* Durham to be the most ancient ex- 
ample of this feature among those to which he is 
referring. If so, might not the desired explanation 
he souvht for at home ? We, however, incline 
rather to the view that it may have a Southern, 
perhaps a pagan, origin. 

The illustrations to the book are eood through 
out, and there is a useful index. 

Cannes. WiciiaM Scorr |-1.]. 


such as 


as a 


i eee 
Knocker 


Mr. Batsford’s New Issues. 
Among the new books announced in Mr. Bats 
ford’s recently issued catalogue of books relating 
to architecture, the fine and decorative arts, build 


inv construction, sanitation, &c., are the follow 
ine :—* Old Cottages and Farmhouses in East 
Anglia,’ by Horace Dan and Basil Oliver; 


* Enelish Ironwork of the Seventeenth and Eich 
teenth Centuries,’ by J. Starkie Gardner ; ** The 
English Fireplace,’ by L. A. Shuffrey and W. 
Galsworthy Davie ; * The Colleges of Oxford,” by 
Aymer Vallance ; ** English Staircases,” by Walter 
H. Godfrey ; * The Development of Building Es 
tates,” by Tom Bright ; ‘* Civie Art,” by Thomas 
H. Mawson ; ** Modern Architectural Construction 
and Design,” by Herbert Y. Margary. The third 
and final part of * The Domestic Architecture of 
England during the Tudor Period ” will be issued 
early in 1911, and a new and revised edition of 
Millar’s ‘* Plastering—Plain and Decorative” is 
in the press. 


OORRESPON DENCE. 
Music at the Institute Functions. 


Royal Societies Club, St. James's Sti Sv 


5th December 1910, 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Sir,—It is more than thirty years since | first 
endeavoured, by a comment in the public Press, to 
draw the attention of the Institute authorities to 
the inartistic and illogical manner in which music 
was introduced as a feature in entertainments 
given by the Institute : an attempt which * valued 
me” (as the French put it) the wrath of the then 
Secretary. After all these years, things are no 
better, and the old Philistinism goes on just the 
same. Let me make one more eftort to get an 
improvement in this respect. 

The present arrangement usually is that a band 
plays its loudest in one of the rooms, and the guests 
talk their loudest in the adjoining room. The 
louder the band plays, the louder people talk, and 
the band is only heard at all as a kind of irritating 
pulsation of noise going on underneath the con- 
versation. A more futile method of entertainment, 
and a more barbarous treatment of the art of 
music, could hardly be imagined. As a natural 
consequence, the musical selection is always the 
most commonplace and trumpery stuff, for it would 
be no use throwing away vood music under the 
circumstances. At the Town Plannine Conve1 
sazione I did get a fine minuet of Mozart’s put in as 
part of the instrumental programme, but [ might 
as well have let it alone, for no one 
note of it. 

We profess to consider architecture an art, and 
that we are consequently a society of artists ; and, 
[ would ask, is that the way for a society of artists 
to treat a beautiful sister art—to lug in the dregs 
of music as a noise to accompany conversation / 
If music is to be a feature in the entertainment, let 
a selection of good music be played at a stated time 
in the evening, and let people be invited to listen to 
it. There would be some sense in that, and some 
value in the introduction of music intothe evening’ s 
programme. There is none at present. The con 
tinual droning and pulsing of the band while people 
are trying to talk is simply an irritant ; the music 
is not worth listening to for its own sake, and it isa 
nuisance if you do not listen to it. 

[ hope that some attempt will be made in future 
to use music at the Institute entertainments in a 
more rational and artistic mann T, or else that its 
introduction as a stimulant to conversation (I 
suppose that is the idea) may be abandoned. To 
use music in that way is to use it not as an art, but 
as a vulgar kind of sensuous stimulant, unworthy 
of educated people. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. Hearucore 


could hear it 


STATHAM. 
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THE LATE RALPH SELDEN WORNUM [F.]. 


Ralph Selden Wornum, born 


eldest son of Ralph Nicholson Won 


known critic and writer on 
= 


Keeper of the National Gal 


Ralph passed his youth and early 


Keeper's residence being at t] 
ing itself. 

He was a pupil of Professor T. 
on the expiry of his articles worl 
in the office of William Bure 
schools of the Royal Academ 
successful in the competition f 
studentship in L871, the subj 
museum of natural history. On 
twelvemontl’s tour in France, It 


he practised for some yea 
Mr. Edward Salomons. in coniw 
] 1 


r 


le erected several country LOuUSsesS 


buildings in London, among 
valleries in Bond Street for 
Avnew. 

In 1888 he was elected a Fellov 
It was about this time that t] 
Spain, attracted by the excellen: 
ings from his hand at Bian 
Wornum with the erection of 


summer palace at San Sel 


work was done 
more important buildings ar 

dences for Lord Wimborne ane 
Mellor, Esq., and at Santander 


Santo Mauro: a house at St. Je 


farther afield, a large house at ( 
Pablo Larios. Among his mo1 
ines in London are: No. 138 | 


»v lum in this dist 


William Beckett and the adjon 


Lord Glenesk ; No. 4] Upper 

Leonard Clow, Esq. ; No. 24 in t 
S. KE. Kennedy, Esy. ; flats and 
Court, Covent Garden; 35 Tl 


Mever, Esq. Of the many country 


by Mr. Wornum the following 


worthy : Rusthall, Tunbridge Wi 


vatory, for F. Madeau, Esq. ; Mo 


feud dou Shes. Eo eae, Ba. : The 


head, for K. Wavy, Esq. ; Tyln 


shire, for Lionel Philipps, Es 
for a: ©: Fraser, Esq. 


Comparatively few of Mr. Wor 


h wing been published by him, tl 
merit of his work are hardly 


to his professional brethren, dist 
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by vigour and imagination, tempered by taste and 
scholarly refinement. In his compositions he had 
the gift of always striking the appropriate note : 
that of dignity in his street architecture, of sim- 
plicity combined with, apparently, artless pic 
turesqueness In lus rural work. 

The impressionable years of youth having been 
passed in daily touch with the treasures of our 
National Gallery, he was early imbued with a love 
for the arts. While adopting that of architec 
ture as a career, he had a keen appreciation and 
fine critical knowledge of the sister arts. A 
facile sketcher, his renderings of the human form 
are full of character and charm. Music, to which 
he was enthusiastically devoted, was the chief 
relaxation of his leisure hours, and not as a 
listener only, he being an accomplished executant 
on his favourite instrument, the violin. Interested 
in all sorts and conditions of men and thines. 
abounding in genial humour and the joy of life, he 
Was a delightful companion, whether on travels 
or at the fireside. 

After a long illness, due to heart weakness, 
vorne with patient courage, he died at North Deal 
on the 14th of November last. His death has 


deprived the architectural profession of a distin- 


euished ornament and afflicted his intimates with 
nse of grievous personal loss. 


H. Watrer Lonspaue |//on, .A,]. 


The late Mr. Wornum and the R.I.B.A. Examiners 
in Architecture, 


On the motion of Mr. Burke Downing. the follow- 
ing Resolution was passed at a meeting of the 
Examiners in Architecture held at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects on Wednesday 
the 7th December 1910: 

The Examiners in Architecture of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects desire to express 
their sense of the great loss sustained by the 
Institute in the lamentable death of Mr. R. Selden 
Wornum, to whose work as an examiner for more 
than twenty years and in the organisation of archi- 
tectural education the Royal Institute and a 
succession of generations of students to whose 
interests he devoted time and care without stint 
are so deeply indebted. It is with a sense of 
person il loss that his colleagues lament the death 
of one who brought to their counsels a wonderful 
power of insight and sympathy and ripe experi- 
ence in dealing with the problems presented, and 
they desire to express their sincere condolences and 
sympathy with his widow.” 








ST. PAUL'S 
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CHRONICLE 
Professional Conduct : Council Resolution. 


The attention of Members and Licentiates is 
called to the following Resolution passed by the 
Council at its meeting of the 21st November, which 
will form No. 6 of the Resolutions relating to 
Professional Conduct [see KaLenpaR 1910-11, 
p. 12] :— 

* Any Member or Licentiate of the Royal Insti- 
tute who takes part in anv competition as 
to which the Council shall have declared by 
a Resolution published in the JourNAt of 
the Royal Institute that Members or Licen- 
tiates shall not take part because the con- 
ditions are not in accordance with the pub- 
lished Regulations of the Royal Institute 
for Architectural Competitions, shall be 
deemed to be guilty of unprofessional con- 
duct.” 


St. Paul’s Bridge: Institute Deputation to the Court 

of Common Council. 

A deputation representing the Council of the 
Institute, consisting of the President, Mr. Leonard 
Stokes, Mr. Walter Cave, and the Secretary of the 
Institute, attended the mecting of the Court of 
Common Council on the Ist inst. and submitted a 
petition relative to the construction of the pro- 
posed new bridge over the Thames. The deputa- 
tion was introduced by Colonel Beningfield. 

The petition was in the following terms :— 

To the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Commons of the City of London in Common Council 
assembled, 

The Humble Petition of the President and Council 

of the Royal Institute of British Architects 

SHEWETH, 

That your Petitioners have had before them the 
Report of the Bridge House Estates Committee con- 
taining a scheme for the New Road and Bridge in 
regard to which they understand that Parliamentary 
sanction is about to be applied for. Your Petitioners 
venture to urge the advisability of obtaining architec- 
tural advice upon the whole proposal, which involves 
artistic considerations of great importance. 

Your Petitioners, with the support of the many dis- 
tinguished persons whose names are attached to this 
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Petition, therefore humbly pray that you will give care- 
ful consideration to this aspect of so important a public 
undertaking. 

And your Petitioners will ever pray, &c. 


The petition bore the signatures of the President 
and Council of the Institute, with those of three 
Past Presidents, Messrs. Thomas E. Collcutt and 
Ernest George, A.R.A., and Sir Aston Webb, C.B., 
R.A. Among numerous other signatories were 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston, Lord Plymouth, Sir 
Edward J. Poynter, P.R.A., Sir Lawrence Alma 
Tadema, O.M., R.A., Sir Francis 8. Powell, Sir Wm. 
Richmond, K.C.B., R.A., Dr. Arthur John Evans, 
F.R.S., Edwin A. Abbey, R.A., George Clausen, 
R.A., Thomas Brock, R.A., A. S. Cope, R.A., 
Frank Dicksee, R.A., Sir George Frampton, R.A., 
W. Goscombe John, R.A., Solomon J. Solomon, 
R.A., T. G. Jackson, R.A., Sir Alfred East, A.R.A., 
F. W. Pomeroy, A.R.A., Sir James Linton, Walter 
Crane, Gerald Moira, and several Fellows and Hon. 
Associates of the Institute. 

The PRESIDENT, replying to Mr. W. H. Toomas, 
Chairman of the Bridge House Estates Committee. 
said he did not suggest that the Bridge House 
Estates Committee should first submit their plans 
to the Institute, but thought that before they were 
finally agreed to some architect should be consulted. 

In answer to Alderman Sir Henry Kynicuat, who 
asked if the deputation imagined that the Corpora- 
tion would proceed in a matter of this kind without 
proper architectural advice, the PrestpENT said 
that, so far as he could judge, the Committee had 
gone a good way without obtaining it. What the 
Institute suggested was that, before the details 
of the scheme were passed, the best architectural 
advice should be obtained. In such a matter the 
engineer and architect should work together. What 
he was afraid of was that advice would be sought 
when too late, as the Committee had already 
decided to promote a Bill for the building of the 
bridge. The work demanded architectural know- 
ledge from its inception. 

Mr. Tuomas read several extracts from the Ad- 
dress delivered by the PRESIDENT at the opening of 
the Session. The first quotation was to the effect 
that Mr. Stokes considered that the advice a 
previous deputation from the Institute had given 
the Committee had been disregarded. 

Mr. SToKEs replied that such was his opinion. 

Mr. Tuomas: Did you suggest that we should 
advertise for a s« heme 2 

Mr. Srokes replied in the affirmative, and, 
answering further questions by the same inter- 
rogator, stated that he had said the Institute 
would oppose the Corporation Bill in Parliament. 
[t would do so in the public interest. 

Mr. Deputy WaALuace : Would it be a wise thing 
to obtain advice on the scheme apart from the 
design 2 

Mr. Stokes : We want you to get an architec- 
tural opinion on the whole scheme. 
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Mr. Deputy Wa tiace: Does Mr. Stokes not 
think that the Bridge House Trust is the 
authority to arrange and settle the scheme ? 

Mr. Stokes : It would be unwise to 2 
the best advice. 

Answering the Deptity, Mr. Stokes said he was 
aware that engineers would have to be consulted, 
but he considered that the services of an architect 


] 


best 


oon without 


ought also to be obtained to le Ip the Corporation. 
Mr. Deputy ELLIS : What do vou seriously com 
plain of ? Is it the he bridge to 
St. Paul’s ? 
Mr. Srokes: I am confining myself entirely to 
asking the Corporation to take the best 


approa h of the 


Ldvi¢ e it 
can get. 

Mr. Banister F. FuercHer : You think 
possible that our scheme is wrong. 

Mr. SToKEs: It 
consideration from the architectural point of view. 

Mr. Fiercuer: Is it not a fact that Waterloo 
Bridge was designed from the first by an architect 2 

Mr. STOKES: I believe so. 

Mr. Deputy Epwarps: Should we delay pro 
ceeding with the Bill until the 
opportunity of consulting the Institute ? 

Mr. Strokes : I have never asked the Corporation 


it quite 


would he the better for some 


Court has had an 


to consult the Institute. The Institute as a body 
would have no right to give an opinion. 

Replying to other questions from members, Mr. 
SroKES said he had no great opinion of Blackfriars 
Bridge, and he would rather not sav how the best 


architec tural advice was to be obtain: a. 

On the motion of Colonel BENINGFIELD, the 
petition was referred to the Bridge House Estates 
Committee for consideration and report. 


A Menace to St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Mr. Mervyn Macartney | F.], to the 
Fabric of St. Paul's, in a letter which appeared in 
The Times of the 6th inst., savs he feels it necessary 
to recall and emphasise the 


Survevol 


many warnings that 
officially, and from 
time to time regarding the safety of St. Paul’s. 
(Mr. Macartney 
the water from the subsoil. 


have been issued otherwise 


is draining 
This was pointed out in 
a report. issued jointly in 1831, by Cockerell, surveyor 
to the fabric, George Rennie, the engineer, and Robert 
Smirke, the architect, protesting against the excava 
ting forand the building of a sewe to run 
on the south side of the Cathedral and parallel to it. 
The danger was averted, thanks to the Corporation’s 
accepting the views expressed by these experts. 
Longman, author of ‘“‘ The Three Cathedrals of 
St. Paul's,” in 1874 utters the same warning. More 
recently, in 1890, the question of the Cathedral's safety 
again raised on the promotion of the Central 
London Railway Bill, and Mr. then the sur- 
vevor to the fabric, showed in his report that it would 
building. He 
“these foundations are laid upon a com- 
paratively thin bed of marl, below which there exists 
more than 40 ft. of loose sand and gravel. 


The great danget Says 


which was 


Was 


Pe nrose, 


he fatal to make excavations near the 
wrote that 


[t must also 
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be remembered that St. Paul's Cathedral is erected on 
the top of a considerable hill. If the water which is 
mixed with these strata withdrawn the result 
might, in my opinion, be exceedingly serious, as this 
must cause a very considerable collapse in the strata 
themselves.” 

The proposed construction in 1901 of a tube railway 
up Ludgate Hilland Carter Lane was another threatened 
danger, which was, however, fortunately abandoned. 

Lastly, | would draw attention to the report * on 
the condition of St. Paul’s Cathedral ” issued in 1907 by 
Mr. Thomas Colleutt, Sir Aston Webb, and Mr. John 
Belcher and the present writer, from which I quote the 
following extract :—** After mature deliberation and a 
thorough examination of the Cathedral and its founda- 
tions we are of opinion that in spite of these settlements 
there is no immediate necessity for any extensive 
remedial measures to be undertaken; but this con- 
clusion is based on the assumption that the present 
conditions of the subsoil and the present water level 
will be maintained.” 

This report owed its existence to the fact that it was 
proposed to construct a sewer in proximity to the 
Cathedral. As I mentioned in my last letter of the 
21st November, the London County Council consider- 
ately changed its route in deference to this protest, 
hacked as it was by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishop of London, and the Lord Mayor—the trustees 
of St. Paul's. 

In protesting once more against the proposed tram- 
subway at the Cathedral I desire to 
draw attention not only to the frequency but also to 
the high authority of the warnings with regard to inter- 
ference with the stability of the Cathedral, and to plead 
for their proper consideration. 

It is not reassuring to find that buildings and churches 
on the line of the tube railways have shown undoubted 
signs of collapse. The most apposite case is that ot 
Holy Trinity Church in Kingsway, which was con- 
demned as unsate and pulled down. The fractures in 
the building extended to no less a distance than 90 ft. 
from the tram-subway, which is at a depth of 24 feet 
from the road level and about 10 feet below the founda- 
tions of the church. The conditions at St. Paul’s are 
almost identical. The proposed subway will come 
within 73 feet, and the excavations will be about 7 feet 
the foundations of St. Paul's. It is contended 
that, the line of the subway being through existing 
sub-basements, the conditions in the subsoil will not be 
materially altered. But there is a vast difference be- 
tween isolated cellars and a continuous tunnel. 

If, in the bridge scheme, the linking up of the North 
and South tramways of the London County Council is 
the chief consideration, then I should suggest the pur- 
chase of part of the Blackfriars railway bridge (two out 
of the twelve tracks), which might be used for a tram- 
way by linking it to that already existing at the south 
end of Blackfriars Bridge, passing northwards over 
the river through Ludgate Hill and Holborn Viaduct 
Stations to Snow Hill Station. Thence the tramway 
might emerge from its subway into Farringdon Street 
and, again running underground to Aldersgate Station, 
rise from that point to reach the terminus in Aldersgate 
Street. 


One great advantage of this scheme would be 
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that 
two-deck cars could cross north and south, which would 
not be possible by the proposed St. Paul’s route, which, 
moreover, does not really effect the end in view 
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namely, the linking up the North and South systems, 
although this may be carried out eventually. A dead- 
end so near St. Paul’s would have its own special 
drawbacks. 


The Licentiateship: Meetings in the Provinces. 

The Council, with the assistance of the Councils 
of Allied Societies, are arranging a series of meet- 
ines of architects in the provinces with the object 
of explaining the policy with regard to the forma- 
tion of the new class of Licentiates of the Institute. 
Some of the meetings have already been held and 
have been addressed by members of the Institute 
Council. Mr. Edwin T. Hall [F.| on the Ist inst. 
addressed «a meeting in the rooms of the Man- 
chester Society presided over by the President, 
Mr. P. 8. Worthington [f.]. Among the numerous 
architects attending were many who at present 
are unattached to any society. Mr. Hall explained 
the past history of the movement and laid before 
the meeting the benefit to young architects in 
practice and to capable assistants of joining the 
A vreat number of questions were 
asked and replied to. Altogether the meeting was 
a very gratifying one ; there appeared to be con- 
siderable enthusiasm, and many demands were 
made for application forms. 

Messrs. A. W. S. Cross | F, | and George Hubbard. 
F.S.A. | F.], have addressed two meetings held at 
Cardiff and Swansea under the auspices of the 
Cardiff, South Wales and Monmouthshire Society. 
Mr. G. A. Birkenhead, Hon. Secretary of the 
Society, states that the meetings have been very 
successful. Resolutions were passed at both 
unanimously expressing appreciation at the action 
of the Institute. A large number of the architects 
in the Cardiff province have now filled in the Licen- 
tiate application forms and a considerable acces- 
sion to the ranks of the new class is likely to result. 


Class. 


new 


Standardization Trade Mark for Registered Plumbers. 

The Board of Trade, under the powers enabling 
the Board to allow the registration of special trade 
matks where the Board deem it to be to the public 
advantage, have vranted to the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Plumbers the registration of a Standardiza- 
tion Trade Mark to be used in connection with the 
work of Revistered Plumbers. The regulations 
prescribed by the Board for the use of the mark 
provide that it shall be used as far as admissible in 
connection with water pipes and fittings complying 
with the Standard Specifications of the Incor- 
porated Joint Committee on Water Regulations. 
Certificates issued by the Company to plumbers 
desiring to execute orders for marked work contain 
the following chief conditions: (1) The plumbers 
authorised to mark the work in manner prescribed 
by the Company shall be registered under the pro- 
visions in force for the National Registration of 
Plumbers ; (2) The certificates shall be renewable 
annually and shall not be assignable: (3) The 
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holder of the certificate, or, if he be an employer, 
his authorised employé, shall be responsible for the 
soundness and efficiency of the work executed : 
(4) The certificate is liable to cancellation in default 
of the holder’s compliance with the conditions. 
The names and addresses of Registered Plumbers 
holding certificates for the current vear are re 
quired to be notified to the Board of Trade. 

The practical influences which the system of 
registering plumbers and marking their work must 
necessarily exercise upon their training practice 
and responsibility will be readily appreciated. The 
prevalent system of sub-contracting and extreme 
competition has a strong tendency to produce wn 
inferior class of work, although some of it may not 
be bad enough to condemn, especially in the 
absence of any recognised standard to compare it 
with. The Plumbers’ Company claim that the 
system they have adopted of registering plumbers 
and standardizing and marking their work will 
arrest this tendency and secure to the public a 
additional safeguard to the ordinary inspection. 

The Council of the Institute having been asked 
by the Plumbers’ Company for an expression of 
their views upon the new system, referred thie 
matter to the Science Standine Committee, who 
have pronounced unanimously in its favour. The 
Council have therefore expressed its approval of 
the system, and are using this means to commend 
it to the support of members of the Institute and 
of the various Allied Societies. It is understood 
that an Association of Registered Plumbers is in 
course of formation for the purpose of undertaking 
the supply of skilled workmanship in London and 
other centres. 


Properties and Ingredients of Paints: Proposed 
Colour Standard. 

The little book recently issued by the Institute. 
entitled Notes on the Properties and Tnqre rents 
of Commercial Paints, compiled by the Science 
Standing Committee, is to form the subject of dis 
cussion at the meeting of the Paint and Varnish 
Society on the 15th inst., and the presence of archi 
tects on the occasion is particularly invited. The 
discussion will be opened by the President of the 
Society, Mr. Gaston Depierres. Another subject 
of importance to architects will be brought forward 
at the same meeting by Mr. A. 8. Jennings——viz. 
* The Possibility of Introducing a British Standard 
Colour Card for Paints and Distempers.” As the 
Society is an independent body whose object is to 
benefit the industry as a whole, it has been con 
sidered that arrangements may be made whereby 
the Society could produce a Standard of this 
description for the use of architects and others, so 
that in the future certain names would apply to 
definite colours in the Standard system. Mr. 
M. Bennett Blackler, Ph.D., is the Hon. Secretary 
of the Society, and the meetings are held at St. 
Bride’s Institute, Fleet Street. 
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District Surveyors: Powers and Duties: Fees. 


The Building Acts Committee of the London 
County Council in a recent report state that they 
had had under consideration the question of the 
powers and duties of District Surveyors under 
the London Building Act, 1894, with regard to the 
Council’s school buildings. Section 201 (5) of the 
Act provides that public buildings belonging to or 
occupied for public purposes by the City Corpora- 
tion and the County Councils of London and 
Middlesex shall be exempt from the provisions of 
Parts VI. (Construction of Buildings) and VII. 
(Special and Temporary Buildings and Wooden 
Structures), and by section 5 (27) the expression 
= public building ” is defined as meaning, inter alia, 
a school, college, or place of instruction (not being 
merely a dwelling-house so used). Part XIII. of the 
Act provides for notice to be given to the District 
Surveyor of intention to carry out works, and for 
payment of fees to the District Surveyor as set out 
in the third schedule of the Act. Counsel has ad- 
vised that the Council’s schools are public buildings 
used for public purposes within the meaning of sec- 
tion 201 (5), and as such are exempt from the pro- 
visions of Parts VI. and VII. of the Act, but the 
District Surveyors are not prepared to accept that 
view or to agree to a reduced scale of fees such as 
the Council could be advised to pay. One of the 
metropolitan police magistrates has decided that 
the Council’s school buildings are exempt from 
those parts of the Act, while another has taken the 
contrary view. Efforts have been made to have the 
question of exemption settled by the High Court, 
with the result that, while the Court gave no 
decision on this particular point, the Court pointed 
out that, even assuming that the Council’s conten- 
tion is right, such buildings would not be exempt 
from the provisions of Part XIII. It will be 
observed that the question is in a most unsatis- 
factory state of doubt, and the Committee have 
therefore come to the conclusion that the only 
really effective way of dealing with the matter is by 
legislation, which should remove the doubt, and 
also set at rest the questions as to the service of 
notice and payment of fees. If the District Sur- 
veyors are in no way responsible for the supervision 
of the construction of the buildings, there seems no 
sufficient ground for giving them notice and paying 
fees, and, therefore, it is thought by the Committee 
that the legislation should also exempt the build- 
ings from the provisions of Part XIII. of the Act of 
1894, and consequently also from the provisions 
of the London Buildings Acts (Amendment) Act, 
1905, and the London County Council (General 
Powers) Act, 1909. 

The Committee have also had under considera- 
tion the question of the fees payable to District Sur- 
veyors in respect of additions to, or alterations, and 
other works in, completed buildings. The third 
schedule to the Act of 1894 provides that for the 
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supervision of every such work the District Surveyor 
shall be entitled to one-half of the fee charged in the 
case of a new building calculated upon the area of 
the old building, and in the case of public buildings, 
and buildings divided into separate sets of cham- 
bers or tenements by party structures, this fee is 
increased by one-half. This frequently results in 
the fee payable being out of all proportion to the 
cost of the work or the amount of supervision en- 
tailed. Many complaints have been made by 
metropolitan borough councils, and others, on this 
subject, and the Council is urged to take steps to 
amend the law so that the fees payable may be 
more proportionate to the work done. It should be 
noted that District Surveyors usually accept“a 
reduced fee in such cases. The Committee think, 
however, that it would be better if the fees in such 
cases were based, for additions, on the area and 
height of the addition, with such part of the old 
building as is structurally affected (the fee to be 
paid being that provided in the third schedule for a 
new building of the same character, and of equal 
area and height) : and for alterations, on the area 
and height of the particular portion of the building 
structurally affected (the fee to be paid being one- 
half of that payable for a new building of the same 
character, and of equal area and height). The 
principle of restricting the fee to the area and 
height structurally affected was adopted in Part IV. 
of the London County Council (General Powers) 
Act, 1909. 





REINSTATEMENT OF FeELLow.—Mr. William 
Henry Duflield, of 5 Bridge Row, Cannon Street, 
E.C., has been reinstated by the Council as Fellow 
of the Royal Institute. 


PRoFessoR BLOMFIELD’Ss PapPeR on “ Pierre 
Lescot and Jean Goujon,” read at the General 
Meeting of the 5th December, with the report of 
the discussion, will appear in the next issue of the 
JOURNAL. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society The 
Opening General Meeting of this Society was held at the 
Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, on Thursday, 10th November, 
when the President, Mr. Sidney D. Kitson, M.A. [F.], 
delivered his Address. After some expressions of 
appreciation of the work done by his predecessor in 
the Chair, Mr. Percy Robinson [F’.], and of the services 
rendered the Society by the late Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
Albert E. Kirk [A.], now Vice-President, Mr. Kitson 
continued ; 

With regard to our Society, I can imagine, even if I 
have not actually heard, the reply of a young architect 
on being asked to join: ‘‘ What good ir the Society to 
me’? Let us answer that question. It is an old 
commonplace, but none the less true, that union is 
strength. This commonplace truth has been acted 
upon by all trades and professions except, I believe, 
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that of domestic servants, with the result that every 
trade is in a position to-day to assert its rights and to 
resist abuses to which, without that union, it would 
be a prey. Our Society is federated with the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and thus forms a branch 
of the official guardian of the architect’s interests ir this 
country. The long controversy which has been waged 
round the question of Registration seems now to be 
dying down in the very general recognition of the fact 
that the legal registration of architects will be to the 
benefit of the profession and also of the art which we 
practise. By loyal membership of our Local Society 
the hands of the Institute are strengthened, and the time 
that must necessarily elapse before the goal is reached 
will be appreciably shortened. 

Corporate unity will never supply the place of indi- 
vidual character and energy—a fact sometimes lost 
sight of by trades unions—but individual capacity can- 
not attain its full development in a position of isolation. 
Our Society affords opportunities for architects to know 
one another better : we can discuss our several difficul- 
ties, aspirations, and beliefs, and thus create a saner and 
healthier atmosphere than is to be obtained in an atti- 
tude of aloofness. Our Lectures give us the oppor- 
tunity—not always sufficiently appreciated—of hearing 
the opinions of experts upon the manifold aspects of our 
art . . . And it is hoped that our new rooms will long 
prove to be a common meeting-place for all the members 
of the Society upon a footing of cheerful and friendly 
equality. The Council watches carefully over the 
interests of all members, and endeavours to advance 
the position and prestige of the profession in the pro- 
vince which it serves. 

Such are some of the reasons why every young archi- 
tect within our area should join the Society. Instead 
of his question ** What good is the Society to me ?”’ he 
will ask himself, “* What good am I to the Society ?”’ 
and he will proceed to answer that question by unselfish 
personal service to the Society, thereby advancing the 
interests of the art he professes, and incidentally making 
himself a more useful member of the community. 

The Council of the Society has formed during the past 
year a Town-Planning Act Consultative Committee, 
with Mr. H. Ascough Chapman as its Secretary. It is 
hoped that this Committee will prove of value in the 
discussions of schemes which may from time to time be 
brought forward under this Act. The controversy 
which raged round the Act while it was still a Bill has 
now vanished, and friends and opponents alike are 
agreed in the endeavours to make the Act workable and 
efficacious. 

The best argument in favour of the Town-Planning 
Act which exists is our West Riding towns themselves, 
which, from industrial villages “‘ without form and 
void,” have been allowed to expand anyhow without 
thought of the future, or at any rate without the statu- 
tory power to make that thought operative. 

A hundred and fifty years ago the author of perhaps 
the finest poem of the eighteenth century, the *“‘ Elegy 
written in a Country Church Yard,” wrote to a friend 
that, after a long and enthusiastic day spent at Kirk- 
stall Abbey, “he lay that night in Leeds, a smoky, 
ugly, busy town.” Gray’s description still holds good 
to-day. Leeds is still a smoky and therefore an ugly 
town, and, so long as our buildings take upon them- 
selves within a year after erection a permanent coating 
of dismal black, it is almost unreasonable that the public 
should be expected to pay for good architecture. 
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An eminent London architect was written to some 
years ago by our then Honorary Secretary, the late 
Frank Bedford, to ask if he would lecture before our 
Society upon some architectural subject. His reply was 
in the negative, and he added, “‘ What you require in 
Leeds is not architecture but a hose pipe.’’ It must bead- 
mitted that his reply, without being aggressively polite, 
contained some germs of truth, and I firmly believe that 
our posterity a hundred years hence will shudder at our 
barbarity in enduring the atmosphere which we now 
endure, just as now we shudder at the barbarity of our 
ancestors who endured, or even enjoyed, cock-fighting, 
bull-baiting, and public executions. Putting on one 
side the loss of self-respect and the general lowering of 
vitality which our atmosphere creates, we architects are 
specially interested in the mitigation of the smoke evil, 
for while it exists, buildings are spoilt and colour is non- 
existent ; that “ grand, elemental passion of mankind 
for noble building ” is rendered languid and inoperative. 
What is the remedy for the present state of affairs, and 
how long will it take that remedy to work its cure ? 
Some people wiil tell you it can be cured by legislation, 
and the late Chairman of the West Riding County 
Council once advanced the delightful suggestion that 
all offending manufacturers should be obliged by law 
to reside for six months of the year next door to their 
works—and on the leeward side. But legislation has a 
habit of not curing the evils which it was framed to 
cure. The best remedy would seem to lie in the grow- 
ing use of electric power, and those who are fostering 
this extension of electric power are doing a real service 
to the community. It is on its universal application 
to industry that many far-seeing men base their hopes 
for better atmospheric conditions in our manufacturing 
towns. The growth of a healthy public opinion is also 
doing something already. It is not necessary to abuse 
people or to irritate the average man by preaching at 
him in order to make him see that the West Riding of 
Yorkshire would be a more cheerful place to live in if 
the smoke nuisance were removed. For, happily, the 
arguments of the old ‘“‘ muck means money ” school are 
not now regarded as being either humorous or even 
approximately true. There are too many examples 
in our midst of debilitated and joyless humanity, of 
stunted vegetation, and disfigured buildings to allow 
of the matter being treated in any but the most serious 
spirit. Under better atmospheric conditions it would 
be a joy to people to live, instead of, as is too often the 
case at present, merely existing, or seizing the pardon- 
able opportunity whenever it offers itself to fly from 
the smoke and build elsewhere the houses of their choice. 

There are many ways in which members of our 
Society can train themselves to think of the best means 
by which our City can develop itself on methodical, 
orderly, and coherent lines. The study of plans, con- 
tours, traffics, and tram routes; the tendency of the 
population to migrate towards certain localities ; the 
suitability of certain districts for factories and works, 
and all the thousand and one items of local knowledge 
which go towards the making of a thorough under- 
standing of the problems involved. Then, with the 
training of an architect at your backs, you are in a 
better position than a member of any other profession 
to evolve orderly and dignified suggestions for your 
city’s improvement. 

There can be no better exercise for the architectural 
student than essays of this kind, no better employment 
for the leisure of the older architect. I wish the Cor- 
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poration could be persuaded to inaugurat vy, two 
com petitions—one for the best design for ir oving the 
central area of Leeds, the othe ) { yuut and 
correlation of the suburbs. It would be money well 
spent, and the prize designs would for ipon 
which future improvements could be ied ¢ 

The Roval Institute wisely seized upot nen 
the im Lyination ol the whole of Europe oO the 
matter of Town Planning to hold their International 
Congress, and the success of tl Congt now a 
matter of history. Moreover, the Rov Academy 
made the unexampled concessio oO ¢ its doors 
to an exhibition ot plans, drawin . nad mocde ilu 
trative of the art of laving-out citi 

All this is to the cood, It demands o t t 
wider vision, a larger tield ol hievemet gut it is 
as well to remember that ce 1 must not orvgotten 
in the newer outlook. The almost } ly of 
detail during the Gothie revi led to I ol 
interest in craftsmanship and to the due apy on of 
the importance of material and texture i ilding 
which is becoming more in evider ( ( We 
owe a great debt of gratitude to the Gothie 1 val. and 
the lessons learnt from it must not be forgotten if we 
are to take our place as leaders in the larger hemes of 
corporate planning and co-ope l¢ lopment 
which are in the air to-day. 

So tar as Leeds itself is concerned ( oO re 
that forsome little time to come tl lown-P ng Act 
will not be called into Operation, () Com! t vill, 
perforce, have to hold a watchine f The will 
thus be ample opportunity, when the tin ol 
come it must. for the productior heme 
and to profit by the experime cl have heen 
made in other places 

The Corporation of Leeds have in the past ting 
while others have been talking, and the N York Road 
is a fine monument to the unselfis! d tir VOrK 
of the Development Committee, whose (1 man we 
are proud to posses wamember of the Counc ot oul 
Society. Much work yet remains to be done by that 
Committee, and until that is accomplished it is unlixely 
that they will turn their minds to other problen For 
it must be remembered that town planning cost 
money, and it is impossible that it should be othe ist 
since the essence of town planning ons n the re 
striction of the number of houses per acre Wise fore 
thought and a wider outlook for the t parti 
cularly necessary in the growing suburbs, and is here 
that individual developers would in most cases gladly 
acvept guidance, if only for their own protection 

But in any case let us congratulate o ves that the 
town-planning idea has become popular, fo s indirect 
influence upon architecture and architects is bound to 
be immense. It has already caused the public to obtain 
a larger grasp of the real inwardness of architecture, and 
to look upon it less as a matter of specim t | 

Half a century ago the Gothic re i was the 
motive force in architecture, the ntimat tudy of 
detail was urged upon the student as | | duty. 
Ruskin had published in 1851 his Stop f | . 
dealing with the capitals, the columns, the panel not 
the buildings of Venice. much less the gre ng of one 
building with another. 

The public mind has, however, been pre 1 by this 
study of detail to appreciate the wider aspect of the 
essential qualities of architecture, such as breadth, re 
finement., and scale. It has begun to see that an orna 
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mented building is not always necessarily a “ hand- 
building, or an unorname nted one always neces- 


SOLE 

sarily an ugly one. The public mind has also come to 
see that the right grouping of buildings is of elemental 
importance he great strides made by photography 
in recent vears in the adequate portrayal of buildings, 


id the well chosen and beautifully illustrated examples 
of old houses published by such papers as Country 
e, have vreat influence on public taste. 
[he more human and rational theory of the develop- 
tvles in building has also done much 


also had at 


ment of | 
towards the popularisation of the study of architecture. 


In the old days when different styles were divided up 


like 


Istoric 


nto separate compartments specimens in a 
museum, architecture was regarded as a kind of occult 
science to be a\ oided by the average person, who would 
have been glad to have known more about the house in 
which he lived or the church in which he worshipped 
had that knowledge been made reasonably simple tor 
him. Now that the principle of evolution has been 


pplied to the history of architecture the tangle has 

unravelled itself and the story is as simple as it is fasci- 
t iv mind, 

therefore in a better position than 

vood building and to demand it 


nating to the | 
Phe } pie are 


ly to appreciate 


from architects. Let us see to it that the supply is 
more than equal to the demand. 
Last summer Mr. John Burns, in addressing some 


Local Authority. made use of the following words, ** The 
you spend upon architects the less you will 
spend upon the governors of gaols.”  Gentle- 
ine no truer or more weighty words, no 
harmony with the sentiments of the 
members of our Society. I would like to see them 

tten up in letters of gold in every Council Chamber 
in the West Riding. 

I do not know how much money is being spent at the 
present time upon governors of gaols, but certainly not 
very much ts being spent locally on architects. If the 
building trade has lifted itself slightly from the abyss 

ich it sank some years ago, there are many 
» retard its upward progress. 


more mon 
have to 
men, | can imag 


words more 1n 


into wl 


work t 


influences still at 


But [ believe these influences are only temporary, and 
I have confidence that matters will right themselves 
In time. 


industry has been passing through a 
crisis in this country such as can only be compared with 


The building 
the three great waves of depression which have hap- 
pened in our history, and they were all consequent 
upon political action. The first occurred in Henry 
VILL.’s reign. after the dissolution of the monasteries 
and the consequent uncertainty of tenure in property ; 


the second was caused by the Civil Wars in the middle 
of the seventeenth century ; and the third was in the 
earlier years of the nineteenth century, as a result of 
the exhaustion which followed the wars with France, 


nd of the political agitation which accompanied the 
Reform Bill. Yet in every case there followed a period 
the building trade flourished and 
il avitation was dormant. After the dissolution 
Elizabeth with its 
splendid building achievements. After the Civil War 
came the age of Sir Christopher Wren. The latter 
the nineteenth century was a time of almost 
feverish building activity. The recent depression has 
undoubtedly caused by the exhaustion of the 
country consequent upon the South African war, and 
by the far-reaching and unsettling Acts of Parliament 


of security when 
politic 


of the monasteries came the age ot 


part of 


been 
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concerning property to which we have within the last 
few years been witnesses, but the effects of which no 
man can so tar toresee. 

There is a local story of two manufacturers who met 
at dinner in one of the blackest years of * the hungry 
forties,’ and after the third bottle of * the archbishop’s 
port.” one of them rose from the table and, slapping 
his thigh, said emphatically. “* Whatever the outlook, 
| believe in Old England yet.” The marvellous indus- 
trial renaissance, in which Leeds has had 
share, began shortly afterwards. 

There are signs that the coming democracy will be in 
telligent and generous patrons of architecture, and that 
they will take their place, like the Church in the Middle 
Ages, as promoters and directors of a sane and prolitic 
school of building. After the collapse of the Church at 
the Reformation the aristocracy took its place as the 
and proved to be a comprehen 
sive, if selfish, employer. The plutocracy which suc 
ceeded was both ignorant and indifferent, and_ its 
patronage of architecture must, speaking broadly, be 
pronounced a failure. Let us look forward, therefore, 
to a period of rest from political agitation and, conse- 


so large a 


patron of architecture, 


quently, to a period of security, when the democracy can 
work out its dreams for better housing and noble civic 
planning : to a period, in fact, when a// the money shall 
he paid to architects and none to the governors ot 
gaols. 

There is a matter of great importance for the further- 
ance of which I would urge you all, on behalf of the 
Royal Institute, to use your best endeavours with any 
of your friends to whom the case may be applicable. 
The admission of members of the newly created Section 
ot Licentiates at the Institute only remains open until 
March next. The Institute is making a 
and strenuous effort to include all bona-fide practitioners 
It is to 
the interest of this Society, whose members are prac 
tically solid statutory to assist the 
Institute in every way it can inthis matier. For, with 
its hands strengthened by the inclusion of these new 


lil 
sslike 


busine 
and assistants of experience within its ranks. 


for registration, 


members, the Institute can go forward with a coherent 
authority at its back to demand legal recognition fo: 
architects. Unless this demand is practically unani 
mous it is not likely that Parliament will accede to it. 

Finally, | should like to offer, with very great diff- 
dence, a few words of advice to our younger men and 
students. 
members of our Society a seriousness of purpose and a 
standard of design which is worthy of all praise. [be 
lieve that in the future these qualities will bear good 
fruit for the benefit of the city. While the energies otf 
the nineteenth century were devoted to purely utili 
tarian progress, to sanitation, to water supply, to quick 
transit and such like, now something more is demanded ; 
some sense of dignity, orderliness, and civic beauty. 


There exists at present among the younge) 


It is to the architects that people will look to supply 
these qualities. Your equipment, therefore, must be 
comprehensive and your training thorough. The op 
portunities offered by the Leeds Education Committee 
at the School of Art are excellent. Take every advan 
tave of them. 

Refuse to be influenced by every passing architec- 
tural fashion. It takes a lifetime thoroughly to master 
any one stvle of 
architecture, like all the building of the past, must be 
based upon tradition, study and absorb the spirit of the 


architecture, and since our modern 


work of the past. Choose out some particular phase of 


it and make yourself a master of that phase ; so that 


\ 
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when you are designing a building the setting will come 
as readily to your pencil as your native language comes 
to your lips when there is occasion for speech. 

The buildings designed by men out of the fulness ot 
their knowledge are the buildings which give the 
highest pleasure and which will live by reason of thei: 
unconscious originality. 

While we are on this subject of design I should like 
to ask you to avoid the sweeping condemnation of work 
by other men, which one sometimes hears from those 
who often have not taken the trouble thoroughly to 
study the condemned design, much less the conditions 
under which it was produced. 

The words of Bishop Creighton with regard to morals 
are applicable also to the kindred quality of design. 
‘Very frequently,” he said, ** the bad people are not 
so bad as the good people think they are, and some- 
times the good people are not so good as they think 
themselves to be.” 

One warning let me give you from practical ex- 
perience, a warning especially necessary to those who 
have to work for a public who love cheapness for its own 
Do not try and make your buildings too cheap. 
As a great architect of the last century used to say, 
** People soon forget the expense of building, but bad 
work is always with them, and cheap work is nearly 
always bad.” 

And though you may have little in a city like Leeds, 
with the exception of our noble Town Hall, to stimulate 
your imagination, still there are whole streets whose 
buildings seem nothing but silent pleaders to the im 
perative need of rebuilding. Such monuments may 
well stimulate your minds to dreams of what might be 

dreams which, I trust, for the sake of the city, of its 
inhabitants, and of yourselves, may in the future and in 
a less smoke-laden atmosphere materialise 
stantial structures of stone or brick 


sake, 


mto sub 


or terro-concrete 


MINUTES. 


\t nh ext (feneral Meeting (Ordina ad Alon 

la 28th November 1910, at 9 PLM Prese Mi 
J nard Stokes. /’resident, in the Chan i) Kellows 
uding 11 members of the Council 


iid Associates ne 





n lexcell ! Italian Ambassador md numer 

her visitors, a Paper was read ly Chevalier Professor 
( Formilli on THe MONUMENTAL WorK oF THE COSMATI 
vr WestTMINSTER ABBEY. 1] istrated by lantern slides 
by the author's paintings, and by casts from the Shrine 
f Edward the Confessor and the tomb of Henry ILL. in 
Westminster Abbey carried out under the direction of 
the author for the Italian Government 

A discussion ensued, and a vote of than is passed 
by lamation to Professor Formillt for his Paper, and 

the Italian Government for lending the asts Tor ex 
hibition at the Institute. 

The proceedings closed at 9.30. and the Meeting ad 

urned to view the exhihit 

At the Third General Meeting (Special, Busine nal 
Ordinary) of the Session 1910-11, held Monda ot | 
December 1910, at S pom Present Mh Leonard 
Stokes, Presider fo in the Chair: 55 Fellows ad Asse 
ciates (including 15 members of tl (‘oun t Hon 
Associates, 5 bai nt tes and Vera VIS l thi 
Minutes of the Meeting held 2Ilst November n It 
been printed in the Journal e taken read | 

ned as correct 
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On the motion of the President it was 


RESOLVED, unanimously, that 
moned in compliance with cl 
ter, hereby confirms the re 
General Meeting of the 21st 
following additional By-] 
approval of his Maj 
namely : 

‘The Royal Institute shall 1 
gift, division, or bonus it 
any of its members.” 


This concluded the special part of tl 


The following candidates 
hands under By-law 10, viz 
As FreLLows 
CUBBON : John [A. 1899] (Mancl 
LITTLE: John Walter [A. 1891 
PULLAR: Edgar John [A. 1901 
SMITH: Frederick John Osborne 
STUCKE : William Henry [A. 1899] 
WOOD : Joseph Foster [A. 1883] 
YOUNG: Clydo Francis [.4. 1900 
As ASSOCIATES 
ARMSTRONG : Colvin Tyler 
BEARE: Josias Crocker [P. 
Abbot). 
<: Alan St. Hill [7 
: Francis Holles 
James Muir | 


] Arthur N Col 

(New York, U.S.A.). 
CATT: Alfred Edward [P. 1897 
CHETWOOD: Henry John [?. 1 
COWPER: James Bertie F 

(Manchester). 
COX: Herbert [P. 1907, S 
DOWSWELL: Harry Royd 

(Montreal). 
ELKINGTON : Hylton 
FIDDAMAN: Willi 

8. pee 

R. ANT Thomas Kr incis Wilt s]} 
U MER: William Henry [Sp 
U 


G 
G 
( 


r 
r 
4 
r 


HAMPSON : J sseph Louis [P?. 1899 
burn). 

HEAVEN: Frank Henry [P 
organ) 

HENNELL: Sidney Thorn [P 

HILL: Samuel Woods [P. 1901, 

HOLLINS: George, jun. [P 
chester). 

HOOPER : Harold Ridley [P 

HOYLE: Wilfred [P. 1904, S. 

HUDDART: Richard Melvil 
tion). 


JACQUES : Richard [P. 1904, 8 


KEIR: William Ingram |[/’. 1902 10S 


KENNARD: John Harold 

LEIGH : Douglas Chantle: 
ton). 

LIVOCK : Stanley Gage [P. 

LYNHAM: Arthur Georges 
ampton). 

MAUFE: Edward Brantwood 
S. 1903). 


MULREADY : Paul William [P. 1901, 8 


NEWNUM: Eric George [P. 1907. S 
OLIVER: Basil [P. 1900, S. 1902 


NTON : William Henry [7?. 1909 
HALL: Alner Wilson [P. 1900, S. 1905 
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REIS: Victor Cinatti Batallia [S. 1908] (Rugby). 

RHODES : Thomas Herbert [P. 1900, S. 1904}. 

ROBSON : Bernard [P. 1904, S. 1906] (Scarborough). 

ROWSE : Herbert James [P. 1906, S. 1907] (Liverpool). 

SAVAGE: Hubert [P. 1900, S. 1906]. 

SHINER: Lawrence Alexander David [P. 1902, 

S. 1906]. 

SMITH : Hubert Niemann [P. 1903, S. 1905]. 

SNOW : Alan Leslie [Special Examination]. 

STUBBS : Edward Woodhouse [P. 1905, S. 1907]. 

SWAN: Thomas Aikman [P?. 1902, S. 1908] (Edin 
burgh). 

TOPLEY : Samuel Douglas [Special Examination]. 

TURNER: Horace George [P. 1901, S. 1908]. 

WALL: Roland Leslie [?. 1906, S. 1907]. 

WEBSTER: Frank Coutts [?. 1904, S. 1905]. 

VILSON : Geoffre y Cecil [P. 1903, S. 1908]. 

WILSON : Ralph [P. 1904, 8. 1906]. 

WOODS: Frank [P. 1902, S. 1905] (Maidenhead). 


As Hon. Assocrates (8). 
HOGARTH : David George (Oxford). 
LEV ; - : William Hesketh. 
LUC : John Seymour, R. 
PE : W. M. Flinders. 
SAI John Singer, R.A. 
SP IELMANN : Marion Harny, F.S.A. 
THORNYCROFT: William Hamo, R.A. 
WEAVER: Lawrence. 
As Hon. Fettows (6). 
BALFOUR: The Right Hon. Arthur J., P.C., M.P. 
BURNS: The Right Hon. John, M.P., President of 
the Local Government Board. 
HARCOURT: The Right Hon. Lewis, P.C., M.P. 
KITCHENER OF KHARTOUM : Field-Marshal Vis 
count, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.M.G. 
PLYMOUTH : The Right Hon. the Earl of, P.C 
REDESDALE: The tight Hon. the Lord Redeadale 
of, G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 


Hon. CorrRESPONDING MEMBER. 
BURNHAM: Daniel Hudson, M.A., Ph.D., LUL.D., 
Chairman of the American Commission of Fine 
Arts (Chicago, U.S.A.). 


rhe following attending for the first time since their 
election were formally admitted by the President—viz. : 
Arthur Woodeson, Associate; Frederick Charles Mos- 

rop-Young, James Mitchell White Halley, Lionel 
Godfrey Pearson, Thomas Frank Hawkes, William 
Pinchard Delane Stebbing, Howard Leslie Baker, 
William Percival Mountford Wilcox, John Carrington 
Stockdale, Edwin Ashley Toombs, Licentiates 

The President having announced the presentation to 
the Institute by Mr. Ernest George, A.R.A., Past Presi- 
dent, of two water-colour drawings from his own hand, 
. vote of thanks for the gift was passed to Mr. George 
by acclamation. 

Professor Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A. [F.], having 
read, and illustrated by lantern slides, a Paper entitled 
PrerrE Lescor AND JEAN Gouson, a discussion ensuéd, 
and a vote of thanks was passed to the author by 
weclamation. 

The proceedings closed and the Meeting separated at 
10 pM 


Competition Regulations Discussion.—Mr. A. Saxon 
Snell (referred to in error as H. Saxon Snell in the 
report in the last issue) points out that the remarks he 
s reported to have made on Clause 6 (d) were wrongly 
attributed to him, as he had left the room before this 
laus was discussed. 

















